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‘GOOD FRIDAY” FOR A VETERAN 
TEACHER. 


At noon, Friday, April 5, in a small, 
two-story frame house a few blocks from 
the capitol of the United States, was wit- 
nessed the second scene of an act begun 
more than thirty-five years ago, The par- 
ticipants were Dr. W. S. Montgomery, as- 
sistant superintendent of the public 
schools for colored children of Washing- 


ton, D. C., two associate principals, and 
four teachers. The principal character in 
the group was a woman who, notwith- 
standing the burden of seventy-five years, 
has a heart still young upon all matters 
concerning children. 

This veteran teacher, Miss Abby S. Sim- 
mons, occupies a unique position in the 
corps other than that caused by age and 
long service, She is the only white 
teacher remaining in the colored schools 
of the District of Columbia. 

Born in old New England, Abby S. Sim- 
mons, in 1864, answered the call for 
workers among the freedmen, and was 
sent by the New York Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety to Norfolk, Va. Here she labored 
among the poor, sick, half-naked 
refugees. 

By the same society she was sent to 
Washington, D. C., December, 1865. In 
this city she worked for three years, when 
the public schools for colored children 
were established, and the missionary 
teachers were “adopted” into the service, 

As young colored men and women were 
fitted for the positions, these pioneers 
were transferred to the schools for white 
children. But Miss Simmons adhered to 
her first choice, and up to March 1 was at 
her old post, the first primary in the Lin- 
coln school on Capitol hill. 

“In grateful remembrance of the good 
you have done,” Dr. Montgomery pre- 
sented Miss Simmons a bank book with 
$680.25 to her credit. Of this amount, the 
colored teachers contributed $503.03, their 
friends the remainder. 

Since the presentation, small sums have 
been sent to the chairman of the commit- 
tee, Miss M. P. Shadd, principal of Lincoln 
school, and it is now hoped the much- 
desired $1,000 mark may be reached. 

An oft-repeated saying of Miss Sim- 
mons: “The only monument I want is the 
little children.” 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 
[ Editorial. ] 

Rhode Island. It has been my pleasure within 
a few months to enjoy the hospitality and study 
educational conditions in Providence, Pawtucket, 
Central Falls, Woonsocket, and Attleboro. No- 
where else is to be better studied the modern notion 
of educational co-operation. Providence is inevit- 
ably the educational centre of northern Rhode 
Island and the nearby Massachusets towns. From 
the days of Greenough, Morgan, and Willson the 
normal school has been a professional tonic, whose 
full significance has only been apparent since Mr. 
Gowing has had the new building, the best in all 
the land, in which to demonstrate what training 
may mean. 

Even before the normal school, the Providence 
masters were a mighty educational force, and to this 
day they mean more to the community than do the 
masters of any other city I have ever known. ° 

In the larger cities, like New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and Boston, it is impossible for the masters 
to live in their districts, or even in the city, or to 
be a prominent factor in its social, literary, and 
religious life. In the rapidly growing suburbs or 
more rapidly growing Western cities, the new ele- 
ments in the force are so large and so prominent as 
often to retire from leadership the wisdom of the 
seniors; but in Providence every circumstance, es- 
pecially since Superintendent Horace 8. Tarbell 
came and called them about him as a cabinet, has 
conspired to magnify their ability and enhance their 
prestige, so that it would be as great a loss to take 
from the general life of the city its masters as to re- 
move the same number of lawyers, physicians, clergy- 
men, or merchants. . 

But long before the reign of the normal school or 
of the masters, Brown University was in leadership. 
llarkness and Green are names never to be dimmed 
in their lustre by any modern enthusiasts, and who 
can frame the sentence that shall speak the glories 
of an institution that inspired and educated Horace 
Mann and a multitude of other worthies, not the 
least of whom is Dr. William A. Mowry, whose in- 
fluence, through Martha’s Vineyard summer school, 
through his addresses and text-bcoks, makes him one 
of the most useful of educators. 
~ Now the normal school, the superintendent, mas- 
ters, and university are one great educational trust 
for the instruction and inspiration of all the country 
round about. The fear was that cities like Paw- 
tucket, Woonsocket, and Central Falls would suffer 
from the fact that their most enterprising teachers 
could -go to Providence and enjoy professional 
luxury; but instead, these leaders have brought back 
their enthusiasm, have organized their local educa- 
tional associations, have enlisted the better forces of 
the community, so that Providence is merely the 
power house whose professional and scholastic ideals 
iollow the electric car lines in all directions with un- 
abated foree. In all this no one rejoices quite so 
much as State Superintendent T. B. Stockwell, who 
las for more than a quarter of a century been at 
the head of the system. A. FE. Winship. 


“Se tu segui tua stella 
Non puoi fallire a glorioso porto,”—Dante. 
(If thou followest thy star, thou canst not fail of a 
glorious port.) 
of an English Kindergarten Training School, 
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SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE IN CONNECTICUT.-II. 


RECENT LEGISLATION. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT W. B. FERGUSON, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


So far as I am aware, there has been no opposition 
among Connecticut teachers to giving the children 
a reasonable amount of rational temperance instruc- 
tion. Many teachers are supporters of active 
temperance work, and believe, as the writer does in 
a measure, that ‘he star of hope for temperance 
hangs over the schoolhouse.” But there had been 
from the time the statute of 1893 was passed until 
it was repealed increasing opposition to forcing on 
the children of the state the amount and kind of 
instruction ahich that statute required. That law 
required temperance instruction to be given to all 
pupils in every grade from the babes in the lowest 
primary to the young men and women in the high 
school; it required the use of text-books in the 
hands of all pupils able to read; it required the use 
in primary and grammar grades of text-books that 
give at least one-fifth of their space to alcoholic 
drinks and other narcotics, and the temperance mat- 
ter must be distributed through the books and not 
massed at the end. Failure on the part of a school 
visitor to report to the comptroller that all the pro- 
visions of the law had been complied with was 
deemed sufficient cause for withholding school divi- 
dends. There were various other provisions of 
minor importance. 

The widespread antagonism to the law became 
manifest, in a measure, at a meeting of the Council 
of Education, held in New Haven early in the pres- 
ent year, at which the subject of temperance teach- 
ing was discussed by Professor W. O. Atwater of 
Wesleyan University, members of the Council, and 
several temperance leaders. Such hostility to the 
requirements of the law appeared that Rev. J. H. 
James, secretary of the Connecticut Temperance 
Union, suggested that the school people and temper- 
ance people should get together and endeavor to 
come to some agreement, and, if it seemed best, to 
ask for modifications in the statute. The sugges- 
tion was accepted, and a committee of principals and 
superintendents, of which the writer was made chair- 
man, was appointed to confer with the temperance 
leaders. A conference was held, later a compromise 
bill was agreed upon and duly endorsed by the school 
principals and superintendents of the state and by 
the officers of the W. C. T. U. and the Connecticut 
Temperance Union. President Hadley of Yale, 
President Raymond of Wesleyan, and other promi- 
nent men of the state favored the bill. It was 
strongly opposed by officers of the National W. C. 
T. U. anda few clergymen. Circulars criticising 
the bill were sent to many people in the state, and 
people were asked to help in keeping the existing 
law intact. Letters urging the defeat of the com- 
promise bill were sent to every member of the gen- 
eral assembly. Articles, written by opponents of 
the bill, appeared in the daily press attacking the 
measure and urging that action be delayed for two 
years. A large convention of Methodist clergymen 
was asked to condemn the bill, but refused. The 
measure passed both house and senate without a dis- 
senting voice. This was one of the first instances 
on record of a legislature of any state refusing to 
abdicate its better judgment to satisfy the leaders of 
this temperance movement. 

Too much praise cannot be given those broad- 
minded, sensible, and courageous temperance people 
of Connecticut who showed an open-mindedness, a 
spirit of conciliation, and invincible loyalty to their 
agreement under circumstances that would have 
severely tested the courage and faithfulness of any 
but those who place duty before policy, honor before 
favor, and the interests of the children before the 
pleasure or censure of anybody. 

It now remains for the school officials and teachers 
of the state to live up to the letter and spirit of the 


law. by endeayoring to impress on their children and 
youth the principles of temperance and of temperate 
living. Against the direful prediction made since 
the law was passed that henceforth in Connecticut 
temperance instruction will be “disappointing and 
ineffective,” the writer places his opinion that in no 
state are the prospects for rational, effective temper- 
ance teaching brighter than they are in Connecticut. 
A new interest in the subject is already appearing. 
A round-table discussion of the subject-matter and 
best methods of temperance instruction has been 
called for and provided for at the next meeting of 
our State Teachers’ Association. <A letter just re- 
ceived from one of the most prominent educators in 
the state says: “I believe that the body of teachers 
will no longer be indifferent to the value of temper- 
ance instruction, but that they will cheerfully co- 
operate to make it effective.’ The principal of a 
normal school has expressed a similar opinion, and 
his intention of giving more time and thought to it 
in his school. 

The present statute differs from that of 1893 
chiefly in not requiring any temperance instruction 
below the fourth grade nor in the high school, in not 
requiring the use of text-books below the sixth grade 
nor the use in any grade of books that devote a 
definite portion of space to narcotics. The bill was 
a compromise measure in the strictest sense of the 
word. It was not wholly satisfactory to either 
party, but it was more satisfactory to the teachers 
than the old law, and to the temperance people than 
no law at all. A fight between the teachers and 
temperance people might have resulted in the pas- 
sage of a bill, that had been introduced early in the 
session, which provided for the repeal of all exist- 
ing legislation on the subject. 

The twentieth century will doubtless witness 
marvelous progress in many lines of effort. That 
progress will be made, as progress always has been 
made, through intense thought and study rather 
than through mere sentiment and feeling. I do not 
undervalue the work sometimes accomplished by en- 
thusiasts, the men and women of one idea, They 
often furnish the stimulus to reform and progress, 

ut they need to be directed and controlled, else they 
are like wild engines, whose speed is dangerous and 
whose destination is uncertain. Clear-headed, prac- 
tical men and women must direct any reform, if the 
results are to be beneficial and lasting. So it is in 
this temperance educational movement. Great good 
should come from it, if it is wisely directed. The 
sympathies of teachers must be enlisted, and their 
co-operation secured. But this cannot be accom- 
plished by vituperation and abuse, by charging them 
with being always opposed to progress, indifferent 
to the moral welfare of their children, and in league 
with liquor dealers. No law which does not com- 
mand the respect and support of school officials and 
teachers can accomplish much for temperance. As 
well attempt to force back the waters of Niagara as 
to force the intelligent teachers of the country to 
teach as scientific facts, to their children, absurd 
and preposterous notions about temperance. 

It is easy to sit in one’s office and outline a course 
of study that will seem to be ideal, but which will 
prove to be impractical. Many a brilliantly con- 
ceived course has found its Waterloo in the practical 
test of the schoolroom. The superintendent who 
attempts to make a course of study without the help 
of his teachers at every step is either young in the 
business or possessed of more conceit than brains. 
So any attempt to force upon the teachers of the 
country any impractical scheme of temperance in- 
struction, conceived in the fertile and brilliant in- 
tellects of a few people of little or no experience in 
public schoo] teaching, must prove a failure, It 
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has proved a total failure in Connecticut, and this 
is why the general assembly, without a word of op- 
position from any member, modified and improved 
the lay. This action was in the interests of the 
children, of temperance, of morality, and of right- 
eousness. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGEESS. 


BY JOHN SNYDER, CAIRO, ILL. 


I believe the teacher of to-day is not so conscien- 
tious and not so devoted to his duty as a teacher as 
was the teacher of the past. The latter was wholly 
given up to his work and loved it, and the pupil put 
full faith in his verbal instruction. To-day we use 
our profession too often for a stepping-stone to other 
things. We are not in it for life. 

The teacher of to-day is weak in information. “He 
is not as broad in intellect as the teacher of the past. 
Subjects taught are not so well-known as they 
should be. Teachers need more knowledge, more 
spirit and energy to set the current of the pupils’ 
mental life forward. 

Another great fault of the present I shall desig- 
nate to the political pull. How many teachers in 
the state of Illinois, in the rural and great city 
schools especially, owe their positions not so much 
to their strength of manhood and womanhood and 
ability to teach as they do to personal and political 
influence of friends on the school boards? This 
mode of appointing teachers is the greatest crime of 
the present day. It robs childhood at the time it 
needs master minds to guide and care for it. There 
are too many public school paupers molding child 
minds in this great state of self-made men. We need 
a reform, and a reform that will count. 


A SCHOOL BOARD FAILURE. 


BY GEORGE W. ANDERSON, 


The experience of the board for the last five years 
demonstrates that it cannot be relied upon as an effi- 
cient and foresighted builder of schoolhouses. There 
is but little, if any, practical increase in efficiency 
over the old method of divided power, under which 
the buildings were built and repaired by the city gov- 
ernment. But if the building operations are no 
better, the school committee is much worse. While 
theoretically it is clear that the school buildings 
should be built and repaired by the same body re- 
sponsible for the school management, practically it is 
found that the expenditure of the large sums thus 
involved, under contracts capable of wasteful or cor- 
rupt manipulation, sets in operation forces so 
vicious and sinister that the integrity and efficiency 
of the whole public school system is endangered. 
The school committee has become the ambition of 
the politicians, some of them of the most mercenary 
type. The corridors of the school committee 
chamber are filled with the same sort of lobbyists 
and parasites so familiar around our city halls; 
they reek. “Where the carcase is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together.” 

When a member of the school committee is pub- 
licly charged with having used his official position 
to advance his private interest,—with having urged 
the sale of his goods on the ground that he would 
reciprocate by securing for the purchasers thereof 
profitable trade with the city, through his official 
position on the school committee,—and such mem- 
ber admits by silence the truth of this charge, it is 
clear that a subsequent administration cannot have 
public respect if it puts such a member at the head 
of the leading committee on finance, where his signa- 
ture is necessary for the approval of all bills. It 
will certainly be said, whether true or not, that a 
moral sensibility that sees no wrong in the charged 
and admitted practice will find it easy to withhold 
his signature to bills justly due’ until he is “seen” 
by the money-needing creditors of the city. Such 
practices drive out of competition for public busi- 
ness the best business houses; lead to corrupt coali- 
tion for the purpose of eliminating competition 
among those who remain in the scramble; increase 
the cost of the public work in the long run by prac- 

tically the amount of the tribute money compelled 
to be paid; make every honest teacher ashamed of 
his official superiors; work corruption and demoral- 
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ization generally. It is bad enough when such 
methods exist, and are not publicly known; it is in- 
finitely worse when they are known, and are not in- 
stantly stopped. “Hypocrisy is the respect which 
vice pays to virtue”; and an administration that has 


not sufficient respect for public sentiment to put the 
stamp of apparent disapproval upon such practices 
indicates a brazen shamelessness which must count 
upon an inert and conscienceless public opinion.— 
The Atlantie. 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


BY A. H. NELSON, CHICAGO. 


“Yankee Doodle came to town, 
And climbed up in the steeple; 
He swore he could not see the town, 
There were so many people.” 

In that record there is transmitted to us another 
proof of the uncommon sagacity of that great his- 
toric character. ‘The ascent into the steeple was to 
obtain a better “point of view” of the town. When 
he was in the streets “there were so many people” 
all about him that the range of his vision was cir- 
cumscribed, and he could get no satisfactory idea of 
the place as a whole, and as it was for that purpose 
he “came to town,” he wisely decided that his “point 
of view” must be at a greater distance from the 
crowded streets, and so that the individual citizen, 
or the single house or park, might be viewed only as 
a part of a great whole, and therefore in his or its 
proper relation to that whole that made up the town. 
I would commend this plan of Yankee Doodle’s—in 
which however he only copied Zaccheus of the olden 
time—to the principals and teachers in our public 
high schools who are so earnestly advocating the 
“open door” policy in education. That policy may 
do in our diplomatic relations with China, but al- 
though both Horace Mann and John Hay, or rather 
John Milton Hay—as it appears on the ninetieth 
annual commencement programme—were graduated 
from Brown University, yet in every question per- 
taining to public school education, the former is the 
much safer because the more experienced guide. Is 
the intellectual maturity of the average high school 
matriculate, or even that of the average high school 
graduate, of such a high order as to warrant the rapid 
increase in the number of electives as compared with 
required studies that is now so earnestly demanded 
by most of the principals and teachers who have of 
late written upon this subject? Let the following 
from one of the most widely known among the presi- 
dents of our largest universities indicate the prob- 
able result of such a “policy of expansion” in our 
educational system. Having asked his opinion upon 
this question, he replied: “The longer I remain in 
this office the more fixed am I in the opinion that 
until even a collegian has reached his junior year 
the scope of his election among studies should be 
very limited. As for high school boys and girls, 
they are of such a relatively low average in intellec- 
tual maturity there is positively no room for election 
by them if the course of study they are to pursue is 
to be in any true sense preparation for college. I 
am, however, constantly having evidence that some 
of our secondary schools are tending strongly in the 
opposite direction in the young men and young 
women whose preparation to enter this university 
has been largely directed by their personal prefer- 
ences rather than by the mature judgment of experi- 
enced principals and capable teachers.” 

That is from the “point of view” of the university 
president, and his opinion finds endorsement in the 
following from the examination papers of a class of 
forty-three young men and women; each one of them 
having passed through some secondary school, and 
was a sophomore in a leading university:— 

Question.—Who was Coligny? 

Answer.—Coligny was the English admiral who 
failed in his expedition against Spain. 

Question.—Name some persons and events that 
were forerunners of the Reformation. 

Answer.—The fall of Babylon was a forerunner 
of the Reformation. 

Question.—What is Arianism? 

Answer 1.—The Arians did not acknowledge the 
sovereignty of the Pope of Rome. 

Answer 2.—In 622 there were Roman Catholies, 
Mohammedans, and Aryans. 

(Juestion.—What is meant by the temporal power 
of the Pope? 


. 


Answer 1.—The temporal power of the Pope was 
the power the Pope had in war. 

Answer 2.—The temporal power of the Pope was 
the Pope’s power merely over the church. _ 

(Juestion.—What was the character of the govern- 
ment in the Apostolic church? 

Answer 1.—The government of the Apostolic 
church was a hierarchy. 

Answer 2.—A powerful centralized government 
based upon the forms and laws of the Roman Im- 
perial government. 

Question—What can you say of Boniface? 

Answer.—-Boniface was the founder of the Bene- 
dictine order of monks. . 

Queéstion.—Who was Spinola? 

Answer.—Spinola was a Spaniard who founded 
the Jesuit order. 

Question.—What is meant by transubstantiation? 

Answer 1.—T'ransubstantiation was that media- 
tion of Pope or church was necessary between men 
and heaven. 

Answer 2.-—Transubstantiation was the belief of 
Calvin. 

-Question.—What is a hierarchy? 

Answer 1.—Hierarchy was the tract of land set 
apart by the Pope of Rome. Was given over to the 
Pope by Pepin, who conquered the Lombards. 

Answer 2.—Hierarchy was the office over the land 
in the Western Empire, which was under the direct 
control of the Emperor of Constantinople. 

In President Hadley’s address delivered before 
the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 
at Chicago he said regarding the two aspects of ex- 
aminations, the one looking backward to the prepara- 
tion, the other forward to the work for which such 
preparation has been made: “It (the examination) 
is at once a measure of proficiency in what has been 
previously learned and of power for what as yet re- 
mains unlearned.” 

Judged by that dictum, what power for future 
acquisition do the above cited answers reveal? The 
fact that in a class of young people of the average 
age of twenty, each one being a graduate of some 
secondary school, not half a dozen seemed to have 
any idea of the etymology of a word in such com- 
paratively constant use among scholars as hierarchy, 
so as to define it in a few words, clearly indicates an 
intellectual immaturity that demands the most care- 
ful and constant guidance of experience and judg- 
ment, rather than the rapid enlargement of the. 
scope of election in secondary education. Shifting 
“the point of view” from the graduation stage of 
the high school to the classroom of the college will 
most clearly reveal the danger of this ‘open door” 
policy in education. 


GETTING BACK TO RIGHT TRAINING. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT W. W. STETSON, MAINE. 

Parents have been putting too much of their 
vitality into their work and dissipations and are en- 
dowing their offspring but sparingly with this gift. 
The control of the children in the home has been 
slight, fitful, and unnatural, and hence the greater 
need of firm intelligence, which secures unhesitating 
obedience in the schools and thus saves authority 
from being defied. The desire for striking apparel. 
the ambition to be before the public, and the anxiety 
to be entertained have ‘become so strong in many 
young people that they have lost all sane ideas they 
may have had of what life is. 

There have been too many centres around which 
the work of the school has been grouped. We have 
too long misconceived the scope and purpose of the 
common school. We are evidently close to a day 
when we are to sober off, recover our sanity, and 
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realize that children are injured by being rushed 
through things and rushed from one thing to an- 
other. We have also: been making the mistake of 
thinking that the average child can profit by the in- 
tricacies of the Hegelian philosophy and the trans- 
cendental mysteries of the Herbartian pedagogy 
during his grammar school course. 

We are seeking for teachers whose manners, tone, 
carriage, and speech are in harmony with those 


found in our cultured homes. We no longer desire 
a tyrant or look for a czar. We read of an age when 
it was the work of the scholar to study books. We 
are enduring the horrors incident to a furor about 
the study of things. Schoolroom instruction as well 
as conception in life is beginning to have perspective. 
We are beginning to realize that we are not edu- 
cated until we can appreciate instinctively and hence 
unconsciously. 


PHILADELPHIA 


NATURE STUDY. 


A VISIT TO THE ZOO. 


BY HANNAH A, FOX, PHILADELPHIA. 

It was a warm afternoon in June,—after the one 
session days begin,—that I took my class of children 
to see the wild animals in the zoological garden. 
My pupils were the offspring of Russian Jews, who 
had left the region of the Riga, a few years back, to 
set up their little fruit stands in Philadelphia, or 
toil there in the sweat shops. 

When the children left the school at noon I had 
told them to return at two o’clock. Long before the 
hour the most of my forty-odd were assembled. 
They were poorly clad. Some of the girls were with- 
out hats. Now, a boy clings to his hat, no matter 
how shabby it may be. When he arrives at a dis- 
cerning age he is able to quote,— 

“In Nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little I can read.” 


lor from his hairless crown he learns that she al- 
ways revokes the unused privilege, while from the 
tufts still left on the back of his head and about his 
ears, for which the ever seems grateful, he is assured 
that she metes out justice by exonerating what does 
not offend. Every one of my boys hada hat. Some 
had washed their faces, as the “high-water mark” 
just under the chin bore evidence. 

Two girls of ten years, or about that, stood near 
me with their arms around each other. “No more 
birds, or wings for my hats,” said one of them, 
“since the Band o’ Mercy lady told us how cru’! it is 
to take the life of a bird.” 

“But we may wear ostrich plumes,” said her com- 
panion, 

“Oh, yes! O’ course!” said the first speaker. 

The fact that neither of them possessed such an 
article as a head covering to adorn with contraband 
plumage was of no moment. They dwelt in child- 
hood’s realm of the imagination. 

The clock struck, and I began to form them into 
a company with two abreast. I had just completed 
this military tactic, and we were about to move when 
Yetta Cohen raised her hand for permission to speak. 
sut before I had time to open my mouth to grant it, 
said: “Oh, teacher! Goldy Rosencovitz ain’t here! 
I saw her mother getting her ready as I passed their 
door.” 

On the instant Goldy came in. She presented 
such a contrast to us all in external habiliments that 
we stared more than was polite, I fear. Her gown 
was of white silk, and on her feet were patent leather 
slippers, with large steel buckles. But the most 
noticeable part of her attire was her hat. It was a 
large white straw hat, and on the crown trimmings 
of ribbons, flowers, and laces galore. ‘The girls who 
stood near her put out their hands to touch her 
beautiful clothing, but this liberty she decidedly re- 
sented. 

We proceeded on our way, and were presently 
seated in a trolley car. I found Yetta Cohen at my 
side. She was radiant. She made but proper and 
common place remarks to me, but to the girl who sat 
on her other side she opened her inmost soul. “Jes 
to think of it, Rachel,” she said. “Me that ust to 
be chased down Ten-Foot alley by that little nigger, 
Isaiah Jackson, and he a-callin’ me a Sheeny, a-ridin’ 
in a trolley car! See that boy on the sidewalk, 
a-carryin’ a tin kittle? He’s jes’ doin’ a arrant. 
And me, and youse, too, is a-ridin’ to the zoo in a 
trolley car. My, but I’m sorry for him! I am so! 

After we left the car, and were within the gates of 


the zoological garden, I tried to count my company 
to see if any were missing. They had now broken 
ranks and were as hard to number as a nest of cater- 
pillars. But surely none were lost, for there were 
forty-three when we left the schoolhouse, and now 
there were fifty-five. Partly on account of the 
difficulty of enumeration that I encountered, and 
for two other reasons, I did not again attempt to 
number them till we were about to take the car for 
our return, when the computation agreed with the 
original one. The first reason was, I found they 
were doing the watching, and had-no intention of 
losing me. The experience of having been “chased” 
out of public places by “cops,” or guards, where 
better dressed children were allowed to gratify their 
curiosity, had often been theirs. They had no no- 
tion of now being deprived of a privilege to see all 
that was to be seen by losing the one who was 
sponsional for them. ‘The second reason was, that 
several little vagabonds, who had been loitering 
about the gates of the zoo, had joined themselves to 
our party. 

From a conspicuous placard we read that the car- 
nivorous animals were soon to be fed. We “sor- 
rowed at their captive state, but minded not to be 
absent at that spectacle.” | Already the creatures 
smelt the flesh of their diurnal meal, and were pac- 
ing their cages with impatience. Their motions 
grew more and more frenzied. The Bengal tigers, 
in their distraction, leaped over one another in 
graceful bounds. But at last each received its por- 
tion, and became couchant and quiet, the hush only 
broken by the occasional craunching of a bone. The 
excitement died out among the children, too, and 
we quietly left them and sought the pond of the 
seals. We found them jolly play-fellows. Raising 
their ungainly bodies out of the water, they barked 
at us, and even came close to the fence that sur- 
rounded their tank. It was delicious to laugh and 
squeal, and feel fear enough to run away when they 
approached too near, yet know full well that they 
could not get beyond the enclosure. 

Yetta drew us away to look at a wonderful bird 
that she had discovered standing in the water. “It 
has but one leg, yet it stands ax well as anything,” 
she explained. The bird proved to be a sleepy old 
stork, balancing itself on one leg. Roused from its 
nap by the sound of our voices, it slowly brought the 
other leg in sight, to the chagrin of Yetta and the 
amusements of the others. “Well, anyway, I think 
it is a very long-featured bird,” she said. The chil- 
dren could but agree in this opinion. 

Our next call was at the house of the elephants. 
We found old Bolivar, the elephant presented to the 
zoo by the great showman, Mr. Adam Forepaugh, in 
a decidedly blase attitude. He stood with his trunk 
wound around a heavy, wooden beam, and this mouth 
open to receive peanuts, which the group of children 
at his feet were throwing into it. When a sufficient 
quantity, to be worth the effort of swallowing was 
safely lodged, he slowly removed his trunk from its 
serpentine position and gave his whole attention to 
mastication. 

Goldy remarked that a peanut was so very little, 
and an elephant so very big, that she wondered that 
he was able to taste it. : 

“Now let me tell you what bothers me,” said 
Yetta. “I should like to know how Mr. Forepaugh 
found out that the name of that elephant was 
Bolivar.” 


Our last stopping place was 
The monkeys were in a merry 


at the monkey-house. 


some bits of bread and cake, which they bandied 
about, and snatched from one another. The chil- 
dren were delighted with their antics. Suddenly 
Yetta Cohen exclaimed, “Where are their caps?” 
She had never before seen other than the monkey of 
the organ grinder, and missed the prominent part 
which the cap plays. 

But now among the gladsome faces there grew a 
discontented, rebuking one. It was that of Goldy 
Rosencovitz. Isaiah Jackson, the little colored boy, 
had once said that Goldy had “a heap o’ manners.” 
And it was the etiquette of the monkeys that was 
causing her present distress. She turned her back 
on one of them, that had a face like an old Irish- 
man,—gray whiskers under the chin, and all,—who 
was cuffing the others quite indiscriminately, and 
ex¢laimed, ‘““My mother wouldn’t like to have me 
here with these monkeys, because they have such 
very bad manners.” That instant this speech was 
avenged. For a little hairy paw darted out of the 
eage, quick as lightning, and fastened itself on the 
top of her hat, among the ribbons, laces, and flowers. 
The poor child shrieked in terror, and grasped the 
sides of the hat with each hand. But the monkey 
had a mighty hold. In vain I “shooed” him, and 
struck at him with my parasol. Some of the chil- 
dren laughed, and others screeched in fright. At 
last the trimmings parted from the hat and the 
monkey carried them off. Up he scrambled to the 
top of the cage, and divided the booty very impar- 
tially among his companions. Absolutely nothing 
could be done, so I drew the weeping girl away from 
a sight so harrowing. “My! Goldy! I was so 
frightened when the monkey had hold of you that 
my stockings almost went down in my boots!” said 
Yetta, sympathizingly. Goldy suffered her now to 
put her arm around her waist. 

It was time to go home. The conduct of my little 
folk on the return trip was most exemplary. May- 
hap because they were ‘so tired and sleepy. TI, too, 
was weary, and when we alighted from the car stood 
listlessly watching them as they scattered towards 
their homes, yet conscious that one child was still 
by my side waiting to speak to me. When all the 
rest were out of sight I turned to her. It was Goldy 
Rosencovitz. Yetta had remarked, on the way 
home, “Goldy looks now about like the rest of us.” 
Her appearance, certainly, had altered. “My mother 
fold me not to forget to thank you for the good 
time I have had to-day,” she said. 


FORTY KINGS OF FRANCE.—(II11.) 


21. What king spent an enormous amount of money 
in building a magnificent suburban palace where he 
could not see the towers of the abbey which he knew 
would be his final resting place? 

22. What king died clad in the robe of a Benedictine 
monk? 

23. What child, when shown to the people as their 
king, was led by purple ribbons because he had no 
kinsman to take him by the hand? 

24. What king upon his coronation day received a 
“bridal gift” of a victorious battle and a captive foe? 

25. What king mourned the loss of his eldest son, 
whose death was caused by a pig? : 

26. What king was the youngest brother of the “she- 
wolf of France’? 

27. Who gained his freedom by a false oath, and then 
exultingly shouted, “I am yet a king’? 

28. Who amused himself by playing the part of a 
miller, and was afterward hooted at by the enraged mob 
as the “baker’’? 

29. Who, when a prince, was invited to take the 
throne of England, and then driven back to his own 


country? A. F. M. 
ANSWERS. 
11. Louis XVIII. 16. Philip IV. 
12. ‘ Hugh, Capet. 17. Charles VII. 
13. Charles VI. 18. Charles X. 
14. Louis XIII. 19. Henry II, 
15. Francis Il. 20. Henry I. 


Some school boards misuse their responsibilities, 
so do some bank officials, and still we do not propose 
to brand all bankers as criminal, nor all school 


mood. They had boards as venal. 
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THE CHILD’S RIGHT TO EDUCATION. 


BY HORACE MANN, 
‘renth Annual Report, 18:6. 


- 


The claim of a child to a portion of pre-existent 
property begins with the first breath he draws. 
The new-born infant must have sustenance and 
shelter and care. If the natural parents are removed 
or parental ability fails, in a word, if parents either 
cannot or will not supply the infant’s wants,—then 
society at large—the government having assumed 
to itself the ultimate control of all property—is 
bound to step in and fill the parent’s place. To deny 
this to any child would be equivalent to a sentence 
of death, a capital execution of the innocent,—at 
which every soul shudders. It would be a more cruel 
form of infanticide than any which’ is practiced in 
China or in Africa. 

But to preserve the animal life of a child only, 
and there to stop, would be, not the bestowment of a 
blessing or the performance of a duty, but the in- 
fliction of a fearful curse. A child has interests far 
higher than those of mere physical existence. Better 
that the wants of*the natural life should be disre- 
garded than that the higher interests of the charac- 
ter should be neglected. If a child has any claim 
to bread to keep him from perishing, he has a far 
higher claim to knowledge to preserve him from 
error and its fearful retinue of calamities. Ifa 
child has any claim to shelter to protect him from 
the destroying elements, he has a far higher claim 
to be rescued from the infamy and perdition of vice 
and crime. 

All moralists agree, nay, all moralists maintain, 
that a man is as responsible for his omissions as for 
his commissions; that he is as guilty of the wrong 
which he could have prevented, but did not, as for 
that which his own hand has perpetrated. They, 
then, who knowingly withhold sustenance from a 
newborn child, and he dies, are guilty of infanticide. 
And, by the same reasoning, they who refuse to en- 
lighten the intellect of the rising generation are 
guilty of degrading the human race. They who 
refuse to train up children in the way they should 
go are training up incerdiaries and madmen to de- 
stroy property and life, and to invade and pollute the 
sanctuaries of society. In a word, if the mind is as 
real and substantive a part of human existence as 
the body, then mental attributes, during the periods 
of infancy and childhood, demand provision at least 
as imperatively as bodily appetites. The time when 
these respective obligations attach corresponds with 
the periods when the nurture, whether physical or 
mental, is needed. As the right of sustenance is of 
equal date with birth, so the right of intellectual and 
moral training begins at least as early as when chil- 
dren are ordinarily sent to school. At that time, 
then, by the irrepealable law of nature, every child 
succeeds to so much more of the property of the 
community as is necessary for his education. He is 
to receive this, not in the form of lands, or of gold 
and silver, but in the form of knowledge and a train- 
ing to good habits. This is one of the steps in the 
transfer of property from a present to a succeeding 
generation. Human sagacity may be at fault in fix- 
ing the amount-of property to be transferred or the 
time when the transfer should be made to a dollar 
or to an hour: but certainly, in a republican govern- 
ment, the obligation of the predecessors, and the 
right of the successors, extend to and embrace the 
means of such an amount of education as will pre- 
pare each individual to perform all the duties which 
devolve upon him as a man and a citizen. It may 
go farther than this point; certainly, it- cannot fall 
short of it. 

Under our political organization the places and the 


_processes where this transfer is to be provided for, 


and its amount determined, are the district-school 
meeting, the town-meeting, legislative halls, and 
conventions for establishing or revising the funda- 
mental laws of the state. If it be not done there, 
society is false to its high trusts; and any community, 
whether national or state, that ventures to erganize a 
government, or to administer a government already 
organized, without making provision for the free 
education of all its children, dares the certain ven- 
geance of Heaven; and in the squalid forms of 
poverty and destitution, in the scourges of violence 


and misrule, in the heart-destroying corruptions of 
licentiousness and debauchery, and in_ political 
profligacy and legalized perfidy, in all the blended 
and mutually aggravated crimes of civilization and 
barbarism, will be sure to feel the terrible retribu- 
tions of its delinquency. 

In obedience to the laws of God and to the laws of 
all civilized communities, society is bound to protect 
the natural life of children; and this natural life can- 
not be protected without the appropriation and use 
of a portion of the property which society possesses. 
We prohibit infanticide under penalty of death. 
We practice a refinement in this particular. The 
life of an infant is inviolable, even before he is born; 
and he who feloniously takes it, even before birth, is 
as subject to the extreme penalty of the law as 
though he had struck down manhood in its vigor, or 
taken away a mother by violence from the sanctuary 
of home where she blesses her offspring. But why 


preserve the natural life of a child, why preserve un- 
born embryos of life, if.we do not intend to watch 
over and to protect them, and to expand their sub- 
sequent existence into usefulness and happiness? 
As individuals, or as an organized community, we 
have no natural right, we can derive no authority or 
countenance from reason, we can cite no attribute or 
purpose of the divine nature, for giving birth to any 
human being, and then inflicting upon that being 
the curse of ignorance, of poverty, and of vice, with 
all their attendant calamities. We are brought, 
then, to this startling but inevitable alternative,— 
the natural life of an infant should be extinguished 
as soon as it is born, or the means should be pro- 
vided to save that life from being a curse to its 
possessor; and, therefore, every state is morally 
bound to enact a code of laws legalizing and enfore- 
ing infanticide or a code of laws establishing free 
schools. 


BIRD TALKS. 


SOME COMMON BIRDS. 


Children, especially outside the large cities, ought 
to know many things about birds not ordinarily 
taught. Farmers have very erroneous ideas of good 
and bad birds, because they have wrong ideas about 
their eating habits. 

Most birds eat insects. They are not notional 
about the kinds they eat, but usualiy take those 
which they get most easily. 

The bluebird is one of the most beneficial of birds, 
as well as one of the most attractive. He eats noth- 


Bluebird. ‘ 

ing that the farmer wishes he did not, while ninety- 
two per cent. of his insect food is harmful to the 
farmer. It builds its nest in hollow trees in 
orchards, and especially enjoys bird houses provided 
by thoughtful boys. 

Robins are everywhere in the Northern states 
from very early spring to autumn. As a rule they 


Robin. 
go south in the winter, though many remain in 
sheltered swamps where wild berries are abundant. 

They build nests in orchards and gardens, and are 
inclined to choose a nook about the house or shed. 
Farmers complain because the robin is so fond of 
cherries and other small fruits, while they seem not 


to know that fully one-third of its food is very in- 
jurious insects. It is an easy matter to protect the 
fruit from serious harm at his hand, but there is 
no known way to exterminate the noxious insects 


Kinghird. 
The robin is in love with different 
varieties of wild fruit, while there are only three or 


that he eats. 


four cultivated fruits that he cares for. He never 
touches apples, peaches, pears, plums, or grapes. 
The early cherry is his chief delicacy, but he cares 
nothing for later varieties of the cherry. Evidently 
he likes wild fruits best, and the trouble with the 
early cherry is that it comes before there are any 
wild fruits. An ingenious “scarecrow” is usually 
a sufficient scare-robin. 

There is not the least truth in the oft-repeated as- 
sertion that the robin insists upon the most valuable 
fruits. He prefers the wild fruits when he can get 
them. The cherry is too early for its own good. 

Woodpeckers are regarded with suspicion by 
farmers, who never like to see them prowling around 
the fruit trees. Nearly three-fourths of the food of 
woodpeckers is harmful insects which other birds 
cannot get at. The woodpecker rarely leaves a 
mark on a healthy tree, it is only the timber that 
wood borers and ants are destroying that he cares 
for, and this he protects. The woodpecker is the 
great conservator of the forests. 

There is a popular belief that the woodpecker saps 
the tree, strikes its bill just beneath the bark, and 
drinks the sap. There is only one variety, the 
yellow-bellied woodpecker, that takes the sap. 
There is another slander upon the woodpecker, that 
he strikes small birds on the head and eats their 
brains. ‘There is no evidence that this is a custom 
of this bird. It is not safe to assume that because 
he has a bill that could do it that he would, and the 
examination of the stomachs of a large number of 
woodpeckers gives the lie to this oft-repeated state- 
ment. 

The red-headed woodpecker forages chiefly in 
telegravh poles and fence posts, and protects them 
from destructive insects carefully concealed from all 
other birds, His fruits are also mostly from shrubs 
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that are harmful rather than otherwise, such as 
dogwood and poison ivy. He occasionally eats the 
large fruits, but not enough to be of any account. 
He remains north all winter when he can find a sup- 
ply of beech nuts for the season. It is not the cold 
that drives birds south, usually, but lack of food. 
This is peculiarly true of the woodpecker. He 
should be tempted in every possible way-to come and 


to stay. 


seem to care for it on the stalk or in the husk, but 
after it is in the bin if the farmer lets it rattle on the 
ground he may expect the blue jay to pick it up. 


A LETTER TO PARENTS. 


Lincoln High School, 
Cleveland, March 12, 1901. 


Dear Friends: The school exerts its best influence 


The value of the kingbird is not so much in what When the home acts with it. We therefore ask you to 
he eats, as in what he does. He is the best watch ‘Consider some of the ways by which you can help us to 


Hairy Woodpecker, 

dog a farmer can have for his poultry yard, and he 
is also the best possible policeman for the unpro- 
tected song birds. He is boisterous, it is true, but 
that can be put up with when we remember that he 
is merely keeping in practice for this great battle 
with the crow and the hawk. It is a common thing 
for a hawk to swoop down upon a brood of young 
turkeys with the keenest anticipation, only to find 
a pair of kingbirds swooping down upon him and 
giving him such fierce battle that he forgets his ap- 
petite for young turkey and takes to flight, giving 
thanks to be alive even without a Thanksgiving feast. 

The kingbird is also subject to slander. Farmers 
assert that he thrives on honey-bees. ‘Cheir testi- 


Blue Jay. 


mony is often explicit. One man who watched a 
kingbird among the bees until he was sure he had 
seen him take several shot him, and to his surprise 
found not a trace of a bee in his stomach. An ex- 
amination of the stomachs of 281 kingbirds re- 
vealed but four working bees in the entire number, 
and the other forty bees were drones, so that when 
he takes a bee he apparently discriminates. At 
least ninety per cent. of the food of the kingbird is 
of injurious insects. He does no appreciable harm 
to honey bees, and his vegetable diet is wild berries. 
As a fighter he is a success, and is always on the right 
side, 

The blue jay suffers most from slander. Orni- 
thologists and field observers generally have always 
asserted with the utmost assurance that the blue jay 
was accustomed to rob the nests of small birds, eat- 
ing eggs and the young birds as well in spring and 
early summer, The witnesses were so credible that 
there seemed no disposition to doubt their statement 
until a eareful study was made. There were 292 
blue jays killed and their stomachs carefully exam- 
ined, and only five of the entire number had in- 
dulged in either eggs or young birds. He is also 
accused of stealing corn. It is true, he likes corn, 


but he seems to have no taste for it until it is so ripe 
that it should have been harvested. He does not 


make our work more effective and inspirational. 
Modern methods and apparatus can never take the 
place of old-fashioned virtues. Young people still need 
to hear of that fear of the Lord, which is still “the be- 
ginning of wisdom”; of the respect due to authority; 
of the honor due to parents; of the mightiness of truth; 
of the necessity of self-control; and of the power of pur- 


: pose. They still need to learn that the church, and the 


school, and the family are proper objects of respect and 
love. They still need to discriminate between right and 
wrong, and to bend their wills to choose right habits 
of thinking, of speaking, and of acting. In all this 
parents and teachers should work together with mutual 
good will. 

In olden times boys and girls were thrown upon their 
own resources, and worked hard for all they received, 
in school and out. That drill did not often give the full 
and varied information which the modern school im- 
parts, but it produced a vigorous, independent, self- 
reliant generation. Many a successful business man, in 
Cleveland and elsewhere, owes his success to the hard 
drill he received from the reading and the spelling, and 
especially from the mental arithmetic, of a country 
school, where he was obliged to think and to work by 
himself. 

Nowadays so much is done for pupils, at home and 
at school, that they too often lack sturdy self-reliance 
and independence. We find it hard to make them be- 
lieve that they are not in school merely to be fed with 
pleasant food, but that they are here to receive mental 
discipline by means of which they can make independ- 
ent headway in the world, They tend to “give up” to 
difficulties, and to fancy that if they can only leave 
school, or drop a study, they will live happily ever after. 
Here you can help us, by teaching that they must en- 
counter difficulties all through life; that precious things 
are generally hard to get; and that growth comes from 
striving. The boy who leaves school at fourteen be- 
cause his lessons are hard, or because he can earn some- 
where a few dollars a week, deprives himself of much 
pleasure, usefulness, and earning power for the rest of 
his life. 

In a recent number of the Saturday Evening Post, 
Superintendent Andrews, lately of the Chicago schools, 
says wisely: “Too many boys and girls, after leaving 
school, show evident disclination to make strenuous 
effort of any kind. They lack the power of strong ex- 
ertion, courage, resolution, grit—‘sand.’ They are 
afraid to take the initiative. The school teaching of the 
next century will correct this, developing the strenuous 
qualities in children. The pupil will cease to feel that 
he must be extraneously interested before he can act. 
instead of looking to his teacher for interest, he will 
learn to find that quality within himself. It will no 
longer be beaten into his mind that his teacher must 
amuse him, keep him attentive. A suggested task may 
be never so dull or hard, he will still be able to think of 
it as required, as having claims upon him. Plenty of 
the tonic of driving the will to perform unpleasant 
duties will continually be given him.” 

Only part of one’s education comes from books. 
There is an education of the mind, to which Shakes- 
peare, chemistry, geometry, Latin, drawing, and other 
studies all contribute. There is an education of the 
heart, too, proved by kindness in words and in deeds 
to the poor or unfortunate. Then there is an education 
of the will, to which even our troubies contribute. 
Moreover, it is now generally admitted that no educa- 
tion is complete which does not include the training of 
the body. 

You can help us and your’children by teaching 
steadily the old lesson that some of our most priceless 
possessions cannot be measured in money. The chui- 
dren see, and hear, and read so much of the power of 
money that they tend to undervalue, and even to de- 
spise, those spiritual things that alone make life worth 
living. 

We are always ready to make full and sensible allow- 
ances for pupils who do not have good health. Such 
pupils should generally take five years for the course, or 
even a longer time. It is far better to do this than to 
lose any part of that education, which may prove to be 
their only wealth. But in the very large majority of 
cases where pupils have fair health and good habits, the 
high school course is not too difficult. It is not proper 


to blame the course of study for failures due to late 
hours, to carelessness in diet, to irregularity in hours 
of study, and to the lack of that outdoor exercise, which 
would soon bring back color to the girl’s cheek, or give 
new vigor to the sickly boy. Much time can be saved 
to boys and girls for that natural fun which is right- 
fully theirs by giving them quiet places for studying; 
by insisting that they follow a sensible daily program 
of work and of play; and especially by teaching them 
the value of concentration of mind in the preparation of 
lessons. 

We ask your help in encouraging a more scholarly 
spirit among these boys and girls; for scholarship, a 
treasure in itself, helps greatly in making a living and 
in influencing with power the lives of others. That is 
a fortunate person who begins his career with a thor- 
ough education supported by the confidence and cour- 
age which sound scholarship affords. These valuable 
things come partly from the sensible teacher, partly 
from the blessed companionship of good books and good 
persons, and partly from the exercise of the will in 
overcoming difficulties. 

Prove. ycur interest in the Lincoln high school by 
visiting it occasionally. Let us all work together to 
drive out whatever is base from the lives of these boys 
and girls, and to make of them high-minded men and 
women. For this purpose we need plenty of music, pic- 
tures, books, equipment, teachers; but we need, also, 
yo power of good example, good associations, and good 
will. 

We should be very glad to hear from you, er see you 
here, whenever it suits your convenience. 

Very truly yours, 
James W. McLane. 


EDUCATIONAL FACTS FOR ILLINOIS. 


[1900.] 

1,588,895 persons from six to twenty-one in Illinois, 

958,422 enrolled in the public schools, 

612,385 in graded schools. 

346,037 in ungraded schools. 

The increase in graded schools in ten years was 212,226. 

The decrease in ungraded schools in ten years ‘iii 
31,634, 

Sixteen per cent. of all the schools have two or more 
teachers. 

Kighty-four per cent. of all schools are ungraded. 

In 1890 twelve per cent. were graded and eighty-eight 
per cent. were ungraded. 

In graded schools the average attendance was 142.8 
days. In ungraded schools, 89 days. 

Cost of schools last year, $18,167,219. 

Teachers’ salaries, $11,415,992. 

Graded teachers receive $8,663,424. 

Ungraded teachers receive $2,752,567. 

Forty-seven per cent. of the teachers were in ungraded 
schools, and they receive but twenty-four per cent, of 
salaries. 


FORTUNE OF THE REPUBLIC. 


BY JAMES C. BURNS. 


Expand and illustrate the thought in the fol- 
lowing:— 

You must have a source higher than your tap. 
Modern wealth rests upon few staples. A weed 
is a plant whose virtues are yet undiscovered. 
Prolific time will bring an inventor to every plant. 
—~—-Our sleepy civilization is an extension of a gun- 
barrel——Revolutions begin with our best heads 
and run down to the populace. 

No measure is attempted for itself. The coun- 
try is governed barrooms. The precious 
metals are not so precious as they are esteemed. 
Man exists for his own sake. Everything yields. 
—-—The people are right-minded enough on ethical 


questions——These must join to wake, ete. 

In each new threat the ballot has been right and 
decisive-——Eternal right comes in and corrects 
things that were wrong. Nature works in im- 


mense times and spends individuals and races prodi- 
gally to prepare new individuals and races. All 
mankind are in its shirtsleeves. Our institutions 
are all educational. Union and law are in the 
blood and condition. Revolutions: beat all insur- 
gents. All advancement is by ideals.—Bodies 
move only when they are set free——Channels of 
The Bishop of 


inspiration from God to men. 
London makes your faith. 

Let the passion for America cast out the passion 
for Kurope.—-—Corn shall serve man, not man corn, 


[Continued on page 398,] 
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Enjoy your vacation. 

Visit the Exposition! 

N. E. A., Detroit, July 8-12. 

A. I. L, Saratoga, July 5-8. 

More poise and less noise in educational reform 
is desirable. 

Connecticut teachers are to have a schoolmasters’ 
club, with purely social functions. 

The editorial educational attitude of the New 
York Journal deserves high commendation. 

It is as vicious to neglect bright pupils because 
they are bright as it is to neglect or nag the stupid 
because they are stupid. 

It is a healthy exercise for the teacher to test him- 
self by doing a thing as difficult for him as that 
which he requires of his pupils. 

What can be done to secure the attendance of 
school board members at educational meetings. 
They need to go more than teachers do. 

Summer sessions for city schools are probably de- 
sirable, but this is not entirely clear. The experi- 
ments have not been made with sufficient care to 
consider their value established. 


PLANS FOR SARATOGA. 

Dr. W. F. Bradbury of Cambridge, who took up 
the work of the president of the American Institute 
of Instruction when President Mason S. Stone left 
it to go to the Philippines, has made a most attrac- 
tive program, and has arranged every detail for a 
profitable and interesting meeting. The local 
authorities will do more than has been done by other 
communities in many years. If it is not one of the 


largest meetings in the history of the association, as 


it is stre to be one of the best, it will be because of 
the spectacular attractions at Buffalo. Teachers 
should take both of these attractions. It is an easy 
daylight trip from any point in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, and New 
Ilampshire to Saratoga, and it is another easy day 
ride to Buffalo from Saratoga. 


ACCOMMODATIONS AT BUFFALO. 


Do not go to Buffalo expecting comfort in hotels 


unless you are indifterent to cost. At Statler’s, near 
the grounds, you will have a good breakfast and 
sixty-cent dinner promptly served, and the room is 
larger than a Pullman berth, which is about all that 
can be said. You can probably get this much for 
$3.00. Excursion managers get $2.50 rates; pre- 
sumably and possibly you can. This is the best for 
the money to be had near by. Of course the Inter- 
national at Niagara Falls is all that can be desired, 
but it costs so much that only Raymond & Whitcomb 
can afford to offer it to their patrons. Next to the 
International is the Imperial, slightly better located 
in some respects than the other. Here you may be 
obliged to sleep two in a bed, but you will have good 
attention, good table, and everything will be as 
agreed upon. It is a good place to stop, and you 
can ride to the grounds in thirty-five minutes. But 
it is still my best judgment that unless you go with 
a first-class excursion—and take no cheap excursion 
under any provocation—you will be best served to 
write to Miss Maude Weeden, 350 Potomac avenue, 
enclosing a stamp and say what you want. She will 
either take you in her own home or find a place for 
you at $1.00 a day, two in a room, without meals. 
Don’t plan to go to Buffalo at slight cost. It is 
worth seeing, it is worth paying for. 


CHAPIN—BRODEUR. 


Rhode Island has made a heavy draft on Massa- 
chusetts by taking from her one of her ablest nor- 
mal school principals. It is a startling commentary 
upon the old Bay state that Little Rhody can pay a 
third higher salary for a normal school principal, and 
can take her pick from the nine normal schools in 
Massachusetts. Charles 8. Chapin, who goes from 
Westfield to Providence, is one of the best of the 
younger educational leaders of the country. He 
was born in Westfield October 19, 1859, though his 
father, a Methodist pastor, removed while he was an 
infant, and the son did not reside there again until 
he went as principal of the normal school in 1896. 
Ile is a graduate of Wesleyan University, and took 
all the prizes in sight, the five leading prizes in 
Latin, oratory, philosophy, and general scholarly 
superiority. Ile studied law and entered the law 
firm of Congressman John R. Thayer, the eminent 
Democratic leader of the state. Mr. Chapin is a 
teacher from earnest devotion to the cause, and 
Rhote Island has done remarkably well to secure 
him. 

Clarence A. Brodeur’s prompt choice as successor 
is a great compliment to the superintendent of 
Chicopee. Though he is the youngest man selected 
for such a position in Massachusetts, and though he 
has had slight professional training, he has been an 
enthusiast over professional ideals and had received 
an offer as associate principal in another normal 
school before this came to him. He has been a close 
student of distinctively professional questions, and 
as an instructor in the Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire teachers’ institutes has been highly 
esteemed. Mr. Klock of the New Hampshire normal 
school, who is one of the best judges of professional 
men in the country, places Mr. Brodeur at the fore- 
front of progressive educational workers in New 
England, which is highest praise. 


TESTIMONIAL TO DR. E. Rk. SHAW. 


More than two-thirds of the students of the 
School of Pedagogy of New York University have 
rallied about the dean, Dr. Edgar R. Shaw, with a 
zeal that is highly complimentary. It is with pleas- 
ure that we insert the petition which was presented 
to the chairman of the committee of the board of 
trustees having the matter in hand, together with the 


names of the committee of students that pre- 
sented it. 

“A body of students of the School of Pedagogy of 
New York University waited yesterday by appoint- 
ment upon Rev. Dr. George Alexander, chairman of 
the committee of the council of New York Univer- 
sity on the school of pedagogy, and presented to him 
a petition signed by more than two-thirds of the 
students of the school, requesting and urging for the 
good of the school that Dr. Edward R. Shaw be re- 
elected as dean of the school of pedagogy, and that 
Dr. Frederick Monteser and Dr. Linnaeus E. La 
Fetra be re-elected to the positions which they have 
heretofore held. 

“Copies of the petition were sent to Chancellor 
MacCracken and to the president, secretary, and 
other members of the women’s advisory cominittec.” 

William Y, Robinson, Chairman, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


D. B. Corson, 
Newark, N. J. 


C. De F. Hoxie, P. S. 19, 
New York City. 


Mary R. Davis, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mary J. C. O'Neil, 


> Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Martin L. Cox, 
Newark, N. J. 
Ada Van Stone Harris, 
Newark, N. J. 


May 3, 1901. 

Dr. Shaw is every way entitled to this endorse- 
ment, and his friends far and near will appreciate 
the loyalty of the conservative body of students. 
Dr. Shaw has had a very trying position for a long 
time. He has done much for the School of Peda- 
gogy under most disadvantageous circumstances be- 
fore Professors Judd, Weir, and Buckner arrayed 
themselves against the administration, and since 
then it has been well-night unbearable. It has been 
exceedingly difficult for outsiders not to become 
partisans, but, as the Journal said recently, this is 
an affair in which the trustees must take the respon- 
sibility, and the students and the alumni are the 
ones to present the case to that board. Evidently 
the students are with Dr. Shaw. 


NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 

Four hundred and forty-three delegates, represent- 
ing more than 10,000 papers, daily and weekly, in 
the United States, met in annual session at Music 
hall, Exposition grounds, Buffalo, June 10-14. It 
has been my privilege for several years to be a dele- 
gate to this convention and observe its spirit and 
methods and especially in contrast with the other’ N. 
K. A. It is a delegate association, to which no one 
is eligible who is not a bona-fide editor-in-chief or 
the owner of a paper, daily or weekly, and he must 
be elected by a state association that is strict in its 
membership. No association is allowed more than 
one delegate for every twenty members, and each 
association pays dues into the National treasury for 
its entire membership. Each member is allowed by 
his local association to take with him one member 
of his family or paper, and for such companion he 
pays $2.00 to the National treasury. 

Some things are established by these regulations. 
It is genuinely representative of every state in the 
Union. Every delegate is vitally interested in the 
topics discussed. Every speech, except the ad- 
dresses of welcome, is by some delegate—past or 
present. No man can get into the National who is 
not in good standing in his own community. There 
are no long speeches. There is no anxiety about the 
finances. There is no attempt to get a large meet- 
ing; indeed, this is made impossible. It can meet 
anywhere and be well cared for in any city. All en- 
tertainment is for every delegate and his companion, 
and there is nothing just swell enough for the few 
and too good for all. 

The National Editorial Association, therefore, is a 
definite force, is of great value to the profession, is 
a decided benefit to the delegates personally, and as 
a matter of fact the entertainment is far beyond 
anything accorded any other association of which I 
have any knowledge. 

Of course there is less attention in the case of a 
city that is to be overwhelmed by visitors for six 
months, receiving organizations with badges every 
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day in the week, but even in Buffalo we were given 
a steamer ride to Niagara Falls, and thence by trolley 
to the Canadian side and down the river seven miles 
to Lewiston, across the bridge, and back up the 
Gorge, stopping en route for a sumptuous luncheon, 
all provided by the street railways, that could not—as 
is done wherever there is no great exposition—make 
the badge of membership good for street car fares 
everywhere. Then the Merchants’ club gave a long 
afternoon ride on the Northland, one of the most 
perfect boats afloat, going far out on Lake Erie, pro- 
viding a course dinner for the entire company in the 
dining-room, while in the buffet for five hours were 
served salads and kindred delicacies of rare order, 
while choice brands of cigars, soft drinks of all 
kinds, beers, and wines, even champagne and mixed 
drinks, were free and abundant for all who chose to 
enjoy them. For ten days the badge of delegate or 
associate passed one into the Pan-American when- 
ever he chose, and gave free access to every Midway 
entertainment and exhibition. These and many 
other privileges are enjoyed by the delegates to the 
N. EK. A. (editorial) that are only possible to a dele- 
gated body that can never be over large. 
The comradeship in this association is far beyond 
anything I have ever known elsewhere. The best 
evidence of this is the fact that the great meeting of 
the session is always the memorial service. It is the 
largest, the most popular, the most impressive. 
The music on this occasion is sure to be far beyond 
that of any other session, and the best the city can 
furnish. When one recalls how every other organi- 
zation studies how not to take any time for obse- 
quies, it is astonishing to behold a large audience 
deeply affected by references to the departed, sitting 
as the audience did at Buffalo till eleven o’clock at 
night, and this with everything on the Pan-American 
grounds ablaze with attractions. An organization 
that is full of practical business discussions, that 
provides its luxuries for all, that is so deep in its 
sympathies that its entire membership weeps with 
‘hose that weep has something in its spirit and 
methods that challenges one’s admiration. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 

Considering that President McKinley is barely 
more than three months advanced upon the first 
vear of his second term in office, it seems a little pre- 
mature to begin bringing forward “favorite sons” for 
the next Republican nomination to the presidency. 
Yet the little “boom” for Senator Hanna, which no 
one took very seriously, was followed by the an- 
nouncement that Senator Fairbanks of Indiana was 
to be regarded as a candidate, and that by a similar 
announcement regarding Senator Cullom of Illinois. 
yen more ill-judged was the talk of Mr. Depew and 
General Grosvenor of a third term for President Mc- 
Kinley. 

* * * 

The President acted wisely in promptly publishing 
a formal statement, deprecating the suggestion of a 
third term, and declaring not only that he was not, 
and would not, be a candidate for another term, but 
would not accept a nomination to it, if it was offered 
him. ‘This is sufficiently emphatic and unequivocal 
to silence the suggestion. 'The President did not in 
set terms ask to be delivered from his “fool friends”; 
but he might well have done so. Few would credit 
him with cherishing such ambitions, but, as he very 
truly said, there are grave questions before the coun- 
iry and the administration, the just consideration of 
which might be prejudiced by even a suspicion 
that thoughts of a third term were entertained. 

* * * 

It was on the 10th of last October that the min- 
isters of the Powers at Pekin held their first meet- 
ing to confer upon the terms which should be ex- 
acted of China. After eight months, the only re- 
sults of the conferences which have been going on 
intermittently all that time are a few executions of 
Boxer ringleaders, and the agreement upon the 
amount of indemnity to be paid. It is not fair to 
throw the whole blame upon the ministers, for, al- 
though it is true that they have proceeded with ex- 
asperating slowness, the delay has been occasioned 
chiefly by the necessity of waiting for instructions 


from the home governments, some of which seem not 
even yet to have made up their minds. 
* * * 

The present hitch is over the method in which 
China shall raise the money for the indemnity and 
the conditions of payment. It happens that the 
powers which have the largest claims have the smal- 
lest commerce with China. They are, therefore, 
quite willing that China should raise the needed 
revenue largely from increased customs duties; but 
‘ngland and the ‘United States, with their large 
commercial interests, are not willing that this course 
should be adopted. The United States has now 
formally renewed the suggestion previously made 
tentatively that the whole matter be remitted to the 
arbitration tribunal at The Hague. That august 
body has nothing to do at present, and this would 
seem eminently a fitting question for its considera- 
tion. 

* * 

Mrs. Botha, the wife of the famous Boer leader, 
has arrived in Belgium, on a mission of some kind, 
regarding which she has succeeded admirably in 
keeping her own counsel.. It has been pretty gener- 
ally assumed that she was the bearer of messages to 
President Kruger, in the interest of peace; and ac- 
cording to some reports, General Botha himself, 
through his wife, is entreating the President to ar- 
range terms. But this does not accord well with 
General Botha’s recent emphatic rejection of the 
terms offered by the British; nor is it exactly the kind 
of proceeding which would be looked for immediately 
upon the recent Boer activity. 


On the other hand, there are intimations that Mrs. 
sotha’s mission has to do with an attempt to induce 
some action on the part of The Hague tribunal, look- 
ing to the ending of the war. The singular report 
has been cabled that Queen Wilhelmina’s recent visit 
to Germany was prompted by a desire to secure the 
Kaiser’s aid in bringing the whole matter of the 
Sotith African war before the Hague tribunal. ‘The 
report might be dismissed as an invention, were it 
not for a guarded statement from the German 
foreign office which, while it affirms that neither 
England, Franee, nor Russia has at any time ap- 
proached Germany upon this matter, adds that “it is 
quite possible that the Boer side has now formally 
asked the Hague arbitration court to lend its aid 
to end the war somehow.” 

* * 

The unexpected death of Sir Walter Besant is 
something more than a loss to the world of letters. 
Ile was, indeed, one of the most versatile and indus- 
trious of contemporary writers; but he was some- 
thing more than this. Te was a social reformer be- 
fore social reform became a fad. In_ his striking 
story of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men” he 
pointed out a method of ameliorating social condi- 
tions which took a splendid and permanent form 
later in the People’s Palace at the East End of 
London. He had always a ready sympathy, express- 
ing itself in practical ways, with all movements for 
bettering the lot of wage-earners; and young and 
struggling authors are not likely soon to forget the 
ardor with which he espoused their cause and helped 
them to gain a footing. 

* * * 

The contest between the International Machinists’ 
Union and the Metal Trades’ Association has been 
brought no nearer a settlement by the conventions of 
the two bodies, the former meeting at Toronto and 
the latter at New York. On the contrary, the mani- 
festo issued by the Metal Trades’ Association indi- 
cates a purpuse to resist to the last the demands of 
the striking machinists. The employers affiliated in 
the association make a strong appeal for public sym- 
pathy in their declaration that the machinists en- 
tered upon their strike in direct violation of an 
agreement which their organization had made not to 
engage in a strike until arbitration had been tried 
and failed. The employers insist, and with justice, 
‘f their statement of the facts is correct, that the 
Machinists’ Union, by this act of bad faith, has 
proved itself a body with which it is useless to make 
agreements, becayse there can be no assurance that 


it will keep them. 


THR MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 

Tue Curer EpucaTionat MATTERS FOR THE SESSION OF 1901 
— Tue Mitt Tax —Srare Supervision — Bosron’s Reor- 
GANIZATION,. 


BOSTON, June 17.—The docket of the legislative com- 
mittee on education this year contained thirty-five mat- 
ters. Most of them were of second-rate importance, 
while the petition for a change in the vivisection law, 
which has been before this committee in previous years, 
was referred to the committee on probate and insolvency. 
The most important measure of the session relating to 
education was the familiar bill for a tax of $1 on every 
$1,000 of taxable property in the state, or the mfll tax 
bill, as it is called, for the better support of public 
schools. Though the bill missed the support of Repre- 
sentative Burrill Porter, Jr., of Attleboro, who had re- 
tired to private life, after four years of consecutive ser- 
vice and of devoted work for this bill, yet it had the sup- 
port of Representative Newton of Everett, the house 
chairman of the judiciary committee, and of other effec- 
tive speakers. The bill won its way by a narrow margin 
from the start. The committee on education stood for 
it only by six to five, and they were at first inclined to 
be against it, six to five. The bill, when reported, was 
referred under the rule to the house committee on ways 
and means. After holding it for several weeks, they re- 


’ ported against it, with several dissenters. But the house, 


as a whole, was in favor of the bill, as it has been for 
several years. The debate was not protracted, for the 
position of the house was recognized, and the senate was 
relied upon by the opposition to kill the bill. By about 
two to one, the bill passed the house and went to the 
senate, where it was referred to the senate committee on 
ways and means. In due time that committee reported 
against the bill, The question was, Shall the bill be re- 
jected? Some debate occurred, but not much. The vote 
was fifteen yeas to ten nays and five pairs. That put 
thirty-five senators on record,—twenty of them, or half 
of a full senate, against the bill. That settled its fate, 
and now its friends must begin all over again, or abandon 
it and find some other form of state aid. The vote on 
this bill in the house was almost exactly on the lines of 
local interest. Cities and towns which would lose by 
the bill, such as Boston and Springfield, voted against it. 
Places which would gain, such as Worcester and Somer- 
ville, voted for it. A large proportion of the towns 
would gain by the bill, and therefore there was a large 
majority in the house for the bill. But some of the poor- 
est towns in the state also lose by the bill, and it seems 
more doubtful than ever whether a bill based upon this 
method of general taxation and of distribution, accord- 
ing to the average school attendance, regardless of the 
ability of the municipality, will ever get a majority of 
both branches again. The question which must be an- 
swered is whether the poor towns cannot be aided with- 
out injuring some which need help as much as any, and 
without giving money to those which do not need it. 
For the first time it has appeared as if the state board 
of education did not approve the measure. In former 
years the influence of the educational authorities has 
been supposed to be for the bill. 

The various ideas of state supervision do not mate- 
rialize, but seem to lose headway. The bill for a state 
supervisor of music in the public schools, which was pre- 
sented last year, heard and referred to this year, has gone 
through the same process once more, which must be 
very discouraging to the enthusiastic petitioner, A new 
form of the idea of state supervision came up in the peti- 
tion for a state supervisor of penmanship. In order to 
prevent the music supervisor from being lonesome, it is 
fair to conclude this petition was referred to the next 
legislature, also, so that next year they can come in 
abreast, making a team of their own, helping each other 
through, or both going the way of all unfortunates to- 
gether. 

A centralizing measure was the bill based upon the 
petition of James A. Sanborn to put all schools under 
the state board. It read:— 

“Hereafter all the schools of the commonwealth shall 
be under the supervision of the state board of education, 
in order to establish a uniform system of education 
throughout all of the now existing schools in this state.” 

But the deliberations of the education committee on 
the matter were short, and the petitioner was given leave 
to withdraw. Evidently here was too much centraliza- 
tion and too little regard for local interests and rights. 
In the nature of the Massachusetts government and peo- 
ple, it is not to be expected that such a petition will have 
legislative favor for many years to come. It trenches 
too much upon local rights and popular traditions. 

From Representative Gardner of Springfield came a 
petition for an extension of the manual training system, 
so as to include all places with 10,000 people, instead of 
20,000, as now, but the measure did not find legislative 
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favor. Another proposition for extending the present 
law was to raise the school age for the benefit of chil- 
dren in factories, but the house was against it by 12 to 88. 

Several petitions were presented for authority to con- 
fer degrees. The New England Optical Institute wanted 
authority, and so did the Bible Normal College of 
Springfield. Each made out a pretty strong case, from 
its point of view. Rev. Dr. Philip S. Moxom of Spring- 
field was one of the pleaders for the Bible College, and 
he made quite an impression. But, on the whole, the 
committee did not report a bill in either case. There is 
strong opposition to enlarging the circle of institutions 
which confer degrees. This opposition, this year, in- 
eluded some of the very same influence wh.ch was pres- 
ent in the room of the education committee years ago, 
when Mount Holyoke College wanted power to confer 
degrees instead of diplomas, ana the same arguments 
which were advanced to block the progress of that ex- 
cellent institution were laid across the path of the Nor- 
mal College. What will happen next year remains to be 
seen, but for this time the college accepted the adverse 
report without a contest. 

The Harvard College case regarding the election. of 
overseers has been before the legislature again. The 
question is, What persons shall be eligible to vote for 
overseers? A bill was reported, but it was not satisfac- 
tory to its friends, and the matter has gone over to next 
year by general consent. A bill was reported for re- 
vision of the free text-book law whereby the pupils in the 
public schools might retain some of the books wh‘ch they 
had been studying. It was represented how much inter- 
ested the boys and girls would be in keeping these books, 
and how nice it would be to have these old friends in the 
house when they grew up. In fact, the argument was 
identical with that made against the free text-book sys- 
tem. The bill was passed by the house, but the senate 
killed it, as it frequently does, by way of showing its 
esteem of the work of the more popular branch. 

The law for the instruction of adult blind at their 
homes has been extended for better prosecution of this 
field of education. The law relating to the school cen- 
sus has been found objectionable because it required the 
count to be made too early in the fall, and it has been 
amended to extend the time to November 1. The out- 
come of the hearings on the petition to change the prac- 
tice of vivisection was an overwhelming defeat of the pe- 
titioners. 

Many minor educational matters have been considered, 
most of them being subjects of special legislation. One 
special bill, that to reorganize the Boston school depart- 
ment, is expected to work a much-needed reform. It is 
hoped that, by taking from the school committee the 
power to build and repair schoolhouses and to buy land 
for them, politics will be largely eliminated from the 
board, and that it will no longer be an attractive place 
for politicians who are trying to make money out of their 
office. The situation has caused a great scandal, and 
many good citizens of Boston protested loudly against its 
continuance. ta 


YET THERE IS HOPE. 


Many years ago an earnest teacher, knightly in 
his keen sense of honor, asked us, when some pecu- 
liarly flagrant breach of trust had been committed 
by a school officer, “Are you not heartily sick of the 
whole business?” At that time we said “No,” and 
years of varied experience have not changed our 
opinion. Selfish scheming too often gains control 
of municipal affairs, but the majority of the people 
wish the right to triumph, and it will triumph in 
every community if there are a few bold honest men 
to lead the way. The demagogue who sneeringly 
asked, when his rascality had been exposed, “What 
are you going to do about it?” died in prison. Civic 
patriotism is not dead. Take courage-—The Ohio 
Teacher. 


The Connecticut state board of health issues an 
“opinion” upon short skirts as follows:— 

“The short skirts are good things from a hygienic 
standpoint, and school teachers ought to be encour- 
aged in the wearing of them. These do not reach 
low enough to pick up the filth from the walks, and 
the health of the pupils in the public schools will be 
much safer. 

“The authorities of EK] Paso, Texas, are a judi- 
cious and considerate body. They object to the 
practice, so much in use by the gentler sex, of wiping 
the sidewalks with their trailing dresses and carry- 
ing the accumulated microbes, mud,. spittle, and 
other filth into habitations and occupied places, to be 
dried and shaken off in the air, and so render 
respiration therein disgusting and dangerous, 
They have proceeded to the éxtent of the authority 
by prohibiting the admission of teachers within the 
public schools except in short skirts. Their ex- 
ample ought to he imitated throughout the United 
States,” 


“PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


TAKEN FROMTHE ROOF OF MACHINE RY BUILDIN 


OWER OF ELECTRICAL BUILDING. 
Am 


(Continued fron page 395 J 


~_—To-day is a new day. The flowering of our 
civilization is the finished man. The English- 
man is imprisoned in his backbone. Ours is an age 
of the third person plural. Liberty is short and 
hasty fruit. Morality is the object of govern- 
ment.——-The end of man is his labor. 

Expand the thought in:— 

We are under better guidance than that of states- 
men.———The course of events is too strong for any 
helmsman. Benefits under the mask of 
calamities. 

Iiow does Emerson’s theory of the earth’s re- 


sources compare with the theory of Malthus? ° 


\What is the source of our social and civil life? the 
tap? 

What revolutions never lose their pathos by time? 

What country at this time represents the senti- 
ment and future of mankind? 

What great questions are we settling for our- 
selves and descendants? 

Why does lodging in the people hold things closer 
to common sense? 

How is vicious legislation accounted for? Reck- 
lessness in voting? 

What virtue in the faults of our system of govern- 
ment? 

What is the per cent. of poor men in Maine? 
Massachusetts? 

What is the condition of the American poor? 

What is the great charity of God to the human 
race? 

What had been the result had America been dis- 
covered while the Feudal system was in power? 

What of ours threatens Europe? 

What of Europe threatens us? 

What should be the favored aims of mankind? 

Who was Flaxman? Wedgwood? Arkwright? 
Whitney? Roger Bacon? Monk Schwarz? Prince 
Metternich? 

What two public men ventured to act as they 
thought? 


BELL. 
Is the credit of inventing the telephone univer- 
sally given to Bell? Give some facts as to birth and 
ancestry of Bell. Tell something of his life as a 
professor in Boston. Did his studies in behalf of 
the deaf and dumb direct his investigations and in- 
ventions? Describe the line of study he carried on. 


KEEP ON JUST THE SAME. 


Young Peter, when he spoke his piece 
Before the school committee, 

The superintendent, and a crowd 
From all parts of the city, 

Trembled and shook in every limb, 
His heart beat like a flail, 

His face alternate blazed with fire, 
Or turned a deadly pale; 

But Peter was of hero stuff, 
A raw recruit of fame; 

Though he was frightened half to death, 
He kept on just the same. 


In after years, when he proposed 
To Miss Ophelia Gleason, 

His trepidation was intense, 
Beyond all rule or reason; 

He choked and stammered, hemmed and hawed. 
And blushed a rosy red; 

It was so hard to be alive, 
He wished that he was dead. 

But like the brave young chap he was, 
He made her change her name: 

Though he was frightened half to death, 
He kept on just the same. 


Fate loves the fellow who is scared, 
Who trembles in his dread, 

But when his fears cry out, “Don’t go!” 
His will cries, “Go ahead!” 

So Peter climbed his fears like stairs, 
And every fear subdued 

But raised him to a higher plane 
And sunnier altitude. 

He left his youth’s obscurer mists, 
And climbed the hills of fame; 

Though he was frightened half to death, 
He kept on just the same. 


There is a slave whose name is Fear, 
A trembling, cringing thing; 

There is 4 king whose name is Will, 
And every inch a king. 

The king and slave have their abodes, 
And work their joint control, 

Their mingled werk of blight and bloom 
In every mortal’s soul. 

But strong is he who heeds the King, 
And laughs the slave to shame; 

Who, although frightened half to death, 
Still keeps on just the same. 


Go fight the battles of the day, 
The spectres of the night, 

And though you tremble with your fears, 
Still tremble on—and fight. 

What though man turn pale with fear, 
And quake and tremble long, 

If the proud will within the man 
Be resolute and strong? 

Then throne King Will within the man, 
And laugh slave Fear to shame: 

Though you are frightened half to death, 
Still keep on just the same. 

—From “Dreams in Homespun,” by Sam Walter Foss. 
(Boston; Lee & Shepard.) 
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GHOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS. 


A CARD CATALOG OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 
Martin, Dr. W. A. P. 

The Siege in Pekin: Its Causes and Consequences, 
(An address.) Bulletin of the American Geographi- 
cal Society, Vol. 33, No. 1, pp. 19-30. New York, 
February 28, 1901. 

Tradition as to origin of Chinese (19). Relation of 
Tartars to Chinese (19). Their troubles—great wall— 
(20). Causes of siege,—education of the young em- 
peror (21-22). Educational reform introduced by Kang 
Yu Wei, a patriotic scholar (22). The Empress 
Dowager interferes, and the result (23). Encroach- 
ments of foreign nations (23, 24). The Boxers encour- 
aged to come to the capital, and the result (25, 26, 27). 


Besieging of the British legation (27-28-29). End of the 
siege, and the result (29, 30). 


Alexander, W. H. 

St. Christopher, West Indies. Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society, Vol. 33, No. 1, pp, 42-46. 
New York, February 28, 1901. 

History (42). Geology and map (43). Climate (44). 

Population (45), Flora (45). List of fruits (46). 


Notes: Irrigation in Colorado (52). Growth of Ger- 
man cities (52). Steamers of Upper Congo (53). 

Notes on commercial geography: France’s wine crop 
(55). Merchant’s Union silk syndicate of Lyons, France. 
Artificial indigo in Germany. 


Tarr, Ralph S. 

Physiograjhic notes (58-63). Glaciation in Alaska 
(58-59). Glaciation in Siberia (61). Origin of xosemite 
valley (61-62). Islands off the coast of Southern Cali- 
fornia (geology of) (62-63). 

Gove, J. A. 
A Commercial City of the West, National Magazine, 
Vol. 14, No. 3, pp. 1-8. Boston, Mass. 

An illustrated article on Peoria, Ill. The third largest 
corn and oat market in the world (2). Converting corn 
into glucose and spirits, fourteen railroads, numerous 
river packets. Founded by Marquette and _ Joliet. 
Visited by La Salle (3). Educational facilities (5). 

Illinois. Peoria. United States. 

Miller, Joaquin, 
Greater Texas. Overland Monthly, Vol. 37, No. 5, pp. 
999-1005. San Francisco, May, 1901. 

Water facilities (999). Coal (1000). Cinnabar (1001). 
Oil (1001). Garden truck (1002). Indians (1003). Cot- 
ton (1003). 

Inkersley, Arthur. 

Life on the Gilbert Islands (1008-1018). Size and posi- 
tion (1008). Soil (1008). Products (1009). Copra, taro, 
cocoanuts, pandanus fruit, fish. Natives (1010).  Ap- 
pearance, temperament, intelligence, hospitality. The 
king and his kingdom (1011-1012). Revenue, palace, cus- 
toms, council, cocoanuts (1014). For barter, food. 
Canoes (1014). Houses (1015). Church (1015). Govern- 
ment (1016). Dress (1017-1018). Population (1018). 
Funeral rifes (1018). 

Botsford, Amelia. 

Ropes of Sand. New England, March, 1901. 

Land building, by the reclamation of sandy wastes. 
Help of beach grass in land building. Examples: Landes 
of France, Campini in Holland and Belgium, province 
lands of Cape Cod. Appearance, mode of growth, and 
manner of planting the grass. Use of grass as binding 
material in sandy portions of the interior of the country. 
Names of different grasses available as sand binders, II- 
lustrations on each topic. 

Province lands of Cape Cod. Sand dunes. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE HUMAN NATURE CLUB. By Edward Thorn- 

dike, Ph.D. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 231 

. Price, $1.25. 

uNhe acid Nature Club” is a new and very interest- 
ing way of presenting everyday psychology. A little 
company of congenial neighbors forms a club to study 
and compare notes upon their own observations of their 
common, everyday experiences, and of the conclusions 
that they draw from them. The story thread serves not 
only to hold the narrative together, and give it the style 
of an informal discussion, but, at the same time, keeps 
directly to the thought of the book. At the end of each 
chapter the editor summarizes in footnotes the point il- 
lustrated in the chapter. 

The first chapter tells “What the brain does”; the 
second, “Things we do without learning”; the third, 
“Different ways of learning.” This leads to a discussion 


of “The senses,” and the resulting “Trains of thought,” - 


and then to the way in which action results from think- 
ing, through purpose, through imitation, through sug- 
gestion. And finally shows the importance of “Mental 
training,” with a chapter upon the subtle influences of 
“Heredity and environment.” 

There is no question that a little understanding of psy- 
chology has a very practical influence upon the judgment 
that everybody uses in everyday affairs. And Mr. 
Thorndike’s book is most helpful to this end to the gen- 
eral reader, who has not time for strictly scientific study. 
Mr. Thorndike’s book is strictly scientific, but it presents 
the main points in a vivid way, yet makes that way 
plain and very attractive reading, even on a busy day. 
A chapter read in five minutes leaves something behind 
it in every instance. For teachers it solves a very vexed 
question: “How shall we give the rudiments of psy- 
chology to the average student without the tedium of 
extended explanation, when laboratory experiment is 
impossible, and so that he shall see what it signifies to 
him, and how it bears directly on his own life. In short, 
proves, What's the use of it, anyhow?” Here it is 80 


simply told that it cannot help be plain, while, at the 
same time, it adapts itself to all text-book purposes. 

Mr. Thorndike is instructor in genetic psychology at 
the Teachers’ College of Columbia University. 
HERAKLES, THE HERO OF THEBES. By Mary E. 

Burt. New York: Scribner’s. Price, 60 cents. 

The story of Herakles, and of Perseus, and of Theseus, 
and of other mythical heroes which Miss Burt has told 
in this little book comes straight from the home of these 
myths, where they are told to-day in Athens to the pri- 
mary children in the public schools there. So they bring 
the child thought in its native child language. These 
myths have been written over and over, it is true, for 
school children, but never in just this form. They cer- 
tainly live in Miss Burt’s pages. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated by photographs. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY MARTYN PAYNTER. By 
Alice M. Paynter. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 

“The Life of Henry Martyn Paynter” is the record of 
a saintly life, and one of unsparing self-sacrifice and de- 
votion in the missionary field of Presbyterian evangel- 
istic labor. North, South, Bast, and West Dr. Paynter 
preached, and wrote, and toiled. With all his work, he 
was not spared the test of those who come through great 
tribulation, but through all the “sweetness and light” of 
his life never failed. His wife writes most apprecia- 
tively of him, and the extracts from sermons and let- 
ters speak for themselves, so that the motto with which 
his wife dedicated the book is true, “He being dead, yet 
speaketh.” — 

FOUNDATIONS OF KNOWLEDGE. In Three Parts in 
One Volume. By Alexander Thomas Ormand, Prince- 
ton University. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
528 pp. Price, $3.00. 

This is a thoroughly scholarly treatment of the ways 
and means of gaining knowledge. Philosophy has had 
such an erratic life for half a century that the new cen- 
tury must, first of all, adapt the standard philosophies 
to the new environment. 

Never has the world had such an experience as has 
been given it by evolution. This theory came like a 
revelation direct from the creative mind, and with such 
force and brilliancy that it shook the foundations of all 
philosophy and illumined the whole scholastic heavens 
so suddenly that it was accepted almost without a tremor 
of doubt. In the first dazzling glow of the new ideal of 
the causes and consequences of the activities of nature 
and of human nature few realized how complete must 
be the readjustment of the scholarly opinions of the 
“Foundations of Knowledge.” Fortunately, such read- 
justment is now being made by reverent and conserva- 
tive scholarship in such a way as to enable the students 
of to-day to get the new and old as one complete and 
eternal whole. This masterful work by Professor Or- 
mand is an eminently satisfactory treatment of the philo- 
sophy of the new century. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES. By H. W. Fraser and J. Squair, Professors 
of the Romarice Department, University of Toronto. 
(Heath’s Modern Language Series.) Price, $1.12. 

A new French grammar is published by D. C. Heath 
& Co, in their Modern Language Series. This grammar 
is prepared by Professors Fraser and Squair of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, to cover a thoroughly complete and 
thoroughly practical course in French grammar for all 
that schools or colleges require. This grammar is there- 
fore a strict working book. The principles are stated 
simply, clearly, and concisely, and are therefore em- 
phatic. They are so plain and so direct that there is no 
cecasion for the usual foot-note and explanatory pad- 
ding. 

It is expected that the pupil shall memorize these prin- 
ciples, and so be exact in his knowledge from the very 
beginning of the construction of the French language. 
This is certainly essential to a pupil who wants to have 
a good working acquaintance with a language. To- 
gether with these principles are exercises enough to give 
flexibility in both oral and written French. So each 
step is mastered as it is passed, and by the time the 
pupil has completed the Part I. of the grammar, he is 
rooted and grounded in the general principles of the 
French language. Part I. is in itself a complete ele- 
mentary grammar. Part II. teaches the modifications of 
these principles. This is done as specifically as in the 
first part. Each principle and all that pertains to it is 
thoroughly and finally taught, and then, without delay, 
the next subject is given. There is a logical order from 
beginning to end of the book which makes the progress 
very direct, and assists the memory. In addition to the 
grammar are supplementary exercises, and a French 
reader, with both prose and poetical selections, and 
French-English and English-French vocabularies. An 
important feature is the phonetic pronunciation given 
with every vocabulary, and the rules for its use in the 
introduction. This will be of inestimable assistance to 
the English student so to bring sight, as well as hear- 
ing, to help him twist his tongue around the tricky 
French. 
FURNITURE DESIGNING AND DRAFTING. By 

Alvan Crocker Nye, Ph.B. New York: William T. 

Comstock. 

This book is so specific that its title describes it with 
fulness. The title page continues “Notes on the ele- 
mentary forms, methods of construction, and dimensions 
of common articles of furniture.” Mr. Nye is instructor 
in furniture designing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and 
his book is a record of experience. In these days we 
aim to have everything beautiful in and about the home, 
and we build our furniture as we build our houses, from 
original and artistic designs. Furniture drafting is 
therefore a specific department of artistic work, and that 
is why Mr. Nye has prepared his book of instruction and 
plates. “Tt ig not for the cabinetmaker,” as he says. 
It is a very practical book withal, with the details apply- 
ing to furniture building that would be missed in a gen- 
eral course in drafting, Tables come first; then chairs; 


then the casework of the more complex and more orna- 
mental pieces of furniture, then decoration and orna- 
mentation by itself, and finally theories of design. The 
plates are complete. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON PAINTING. By John La Farge. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 

The Macmillan Company have published in a very at- 
tractive form the lectures given by Mr. La Farge at the 
Metropolitan museum in 1893. Probably no American 
painter stands so distinctively for the authority of art 
at the present day as Mr. La Farge. It is well known 
that he inaugurated mural decoration in Trinity church, 
Boston, and in New York are many object lessons in 
wall paintings and windows—a record which is still 
making. His lectures are delightful reading. They re- 
mind one of Ruskin, taking a more cosmopolitan point 
of view, and of Hamerton, taking a less self-centred point 
of view, and most of all, of himself in his own works. 
THE CREED OF THE PRESBYTERIANS. By Rev. 

Egbert W. Smith, D.D. New York: The Baker & Tay- 

lor Company. Price, 60 cents. 

Dr. Smith ably defends Presbyterianism, both in its 
historic permanence and in the fruits of its doctrine, 


“The Creed of the Presbyterians” is an earnest, convine- ~ 


ing little essay, in which the salient points of the Pres- 
byterian faith are clearly demonstrated with brief and 
pointed argument. 


SYNTAX OF CLASSICAL GREEK FROM HOMER TO 
DEMOSTHENES. By Basil Laurence Gildersleeve, 
with the co-operation of Charles William Miller of 
the Johns Hopkins University. New York: American 
Book Company. 

This is a thorough, scholastic work on the subject 
which it undertakes. The curiosities of the ancient form 
and construction give much of the subtle beauty to the 
gid Greek, and throw much light upon an author’s pecu- 
liarities of expression which make classical literature 
rich. It is a work that the average student would find 
a present help in time of trouble, and the student or 
translator trying to get the shades of meaning and fine 
differentiations of construction of these Greek buried 
treasures will value it highly. 

LESSONS FOR LITTLE READERS. Supplementary 
to Any First Reader. By E. G. Regal. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Cloth. Illustrated in color. 104 pp. 
Price, 30 cents. 

The best tribute to the spirit of the primary school 
work of the day is the fact that the market justifies the 
publication of so many elegant First and Second Réaders. 
Here is a book as beautiful as any illustrated holiday 
book that would sell for $1.00 and upwards. The color 
work is.exauisite. For illustration, the horse on page 
1, cow, 30, fruit and leaves, 46, birds, 61 and 88, are be- 
yond description. 

This is vastly more than a reader for little peo- 
ple, it is a series of lessons with songs, nature study, 
language, number, and spelling, but all correlated—beg 
pardon—with the first year’s reading. Every feature of 
the book is artistically, mechanically, and pedagogically 
up to the standard, and is withal genuinely interesting 
to the children and attractive to the teacher. 
OVID—SELECTFD WORKS. With Notes and Vocabu- 

lary. By Frank J. Miller, Ph.D. New York: Ameri- 

can Beok Company. 528 pp. Price, $1.40. 

One glance at this volume reveals its superior excel- 
lence as a school book. Type, binding, free use of pic- 
tured-art, and full notes all tend to make it a boon to 
the student of Latin. It answers the demand made by 
teachers in secondary schools for an interesting and at- 
tractive text to be used as supplementary reading. The 
selections here given in part are the Heroides, Amores, 
Fasti, Metamorphoses, and Tristia. Omitted verses are 
epitomized in English, in the proper places. In a simple 
manner the dactylic hexameter and elegiac distich are 
discussed to elucidate the poetical forms of Ovid’s works. 

While this book presents the technique of the language, 
it also gives a vivid idea of the life and customs from 
which the literature grew. Hence the twofold value of 
using such as a text-book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Moths and Butterflies.” By Mary C. Dickerson. Price, $2.50. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘Substitutes for the Saloon.” By Raymond Calkins, Price, $1,30 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

‘*Mousme,”’? Rv Clive Holland. Price, $1 50.—‘ Ensign Knight- 
ley.” By A. E. W. Mason. Price, $1.50.—* Philbrick Howell.” By 
Albert Kinross. Price, $1.50. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 

any. 

A History of the United States.”” By A.C. Thomas. Price, $1.00. 


——‘ Michelet’s Extraits de L’Histoire de France.” Edited by C. H. 
C. Wright. Price. 30 cents. ——‘ Musset’s Trois Comedies.’’ By Ken- 


neth McKenzie. Price, 30 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“The Symphony of Life.” By Henry Wood. Price, $1.25, Boston: 
Lee & Shepard, 

“Foundation Lessons in English.’”” Book I. By O. I. Woodley 
and M.S. Woodley. Price 40cents. Book II. By O. I. Woodley and 
M. 8. Woodley. ‘Price, 50 cents. School Hygiene.” By E. R. 
Shaw.—‘ The New Basis of Geography.” By J. W. Redway. Price, 
$1.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. < 

“Insect Life.” By John Henry Comstock. Price, $1 75. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“School and College Speaker.’”’” By W. B. Mitchell. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. ro 

“The New Era.” By E. O. Butterfield. Price, 75 cents.——“ The 
Second School Year.” By H. M. Lilley. Price, $1.00. Syracuse, 
N.Y.: ©. W. Bardeen. 

‘‘An Englishman’s Love-Letters.” New York: Frank F. Lovell 
Book Company. 

REPORTS RECEIVED. 


Brookline, Mass.—Fond-du-Lac County. Wis.——Revere, Mass.—— 


Columbus, Ohio.—Bennington, Vt. —~ Hopedale, Mass.—— North- 
ampton, Mass.—Springfield, Mass. —Concord, Mass — Oxford, 
Mass.—Greenfield, Mass.——Pittsfield, Mass.— Waterbury, Conn. 


—Marlborouch, Mass.—Cambiidge, Mass.—Chelsea, Mass.—— 
Elgin, Ill. —Northbridge, Mass. —- Lynn, Mass.—Nebraska. —— 
Illinois. ——New Bedford, Mass. 
CATALOGS RECEIVED. 
Wesleyan University.—Radcliffe College.— Tufts College.—— 
Worcester [Mass.] Polytechnic.——Colby College. — Rhode Island 


Normal,—North Adams Normal.—Sapborn Seminary, N. H.—— 
Fitchburg (Mass.] Normal, Woqdward Institute. University of 


New Mexico, 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘ HORSFORD’S”’ on label. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 

1 this heading are solicited from school author- 

ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 

these contributions should be short and compre- 

hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


_ June 24-28: National Association of Elo- 
cutionists, Buffalo. 


June 26-28: Arkansas Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Little Rock. 


June 27-29: Eastern Manual Training As- 
sociation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


June 26-28: Southern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Du Quoin. 


June 27-29 : Eastern Manual Training Teach 
ers’ Association, Buffalo. 


July 5—6: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 


July 2-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 


July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y. 

July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 


August 12-23: New Hampshire Summer 
Institute, Plymouth. 


Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 


November 28-29-30: The South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, Moun- 
tain Grove; W. H. Lynch, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

PLYMOUTH. M. D. Clark of Peterboro 
will take charge of the high school depart- 
ment of the normal school in September. 
Mr. Clark is a graduate of Dartmouth, 
and a young man of rare ability. His 
success in Peterboro has attracted atten- 
tion to him, and his talks on education 
have been unusually clear, vigorous, and 
sensible. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 
D. D., will deliver the address to the 
graduating class of the Boston normal 
school at the graduating exercises 
June 25. 

BRAINTREE. The graduating exer- 
cises of the high school occurred June 18. 
Rev. William DeWitt Hyde, D. D., presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College, delivered the ad- 
dress. 

MALDEN. Frank A. Parsons, principal 
of the Maplewood school, has received a 
call to the Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University. Mr. Parsons’ duties, in the 
acceptance of the position, will be critic 
teacher in Horace Mann school in the 
morning, and curator of the fine arts de- 
partment in the Teachers’ College in the 
afternoon, these positions to be supple- 
mented for higher ones when vacancies 
occur, 


A NEARLY COMPLETE FILE OF 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Vols. I. to XXX., inclusive, is offered for sale. 
F. E. ADAMS, 
Rochester, Vermont, 


Address 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


The thirty-ninth university convocation 
of the state of New York will be neld in 
the senate chamber at Albany July 1-3, 
1901. Program: Monday, July 1, 7.30 p. 
m.—Short addresses by Chancellor Anson 
Judd Upson, Regent Chester S. Lord, Re- 
gent St. Clair McKelway, Regent Robert 
C. Pruyn. (At the close of the session 
there will be an informal reception in the 
state library.) Conyocation theme: 
“Present Tendencies in Education; or, 
Tendencies in Education in the United 
States at the Beginning of the Twentieth 
Century.” Tuesday, July 2, 9.30 a. m.— 
“Present Tendencies in Secondary Educa- 
tion.” Opening address by Professor 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, University of 
California, Berkeley. Special addresses 
by Superintendent William H. Maxwell, 
New York city schools; President Albert 
Leonard, normal school system, Ypsilanti, 
Mich.; George H. Locke, editor School Ke- 
view, University of Chicago; Superintend- 
ent A. B. Blodgett, Syracuse schools. 
Tuesday, 3 p. m.—‘‘Present Tendencies in 
Higher Education.” Opening address by 
President G. Stanley Hall, Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, Mass. Special addresses 
by President M. Woolsey Stryker, Hamil- 
ton College, Clinton, N. Y.; President 
Rush Rhees, University of Rochester; 
Hon. R. Harcourt, minister of education, 
Ontario, Toronto; President Jacob Gould 
Schurman, Cornell University, Ithaca. 
Tuesday, 8 p. m.—Annual address by 
President. William Herbert Perry Faunce, 
Brown University. Wednesday, July 3, 
9.30 a. m.—‘Present Tendencies in ‘I‘ech- 
nical and Professional Education.” 
Opening address by Dean John oputler 
Johnson, College of Mechanics and Engi- 
neering, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son. Special addresses by President D. 
B. St. John Roosa, New York post- 
graduate medical school and _ hospital; 
President George B. Stewart, Auburn 
Theological Seminary; Dr. Bayard 
Holmes, secretary Association of Ameri- 
tan Medical Colleges; Dean James R. 
Scott, law faculty, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. General discussion, Necrology 
report, C. W. Bardeen, editor School Bul- 
letin, Syracuse. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM. The program 
for university week at Lehigh University 
June 16-19 was as follows: Class day, 
June 17; alumni day, June 18; university 
day, June 19. Commencement exercises, 
principal address by Rev. S. D. McConnell, 
D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NORRISTOWN. The new high school 
building was opened to the public May 25. 
It is a thoroughly modern structure, hav- 
ing every convenience, and its equipment 
is complete. It makes one of the best 
school buildings in the state. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


MORGANTOWN. West Virginia Uni- 
versity is rejoicing in the gift of a very 
handsome addition to its library facilities. 
The children and heirs of the late United 
States senator, Waitman T. Willey, have 
donated to the university Senator Willey’s 
library, consisting of 3,000 or 4,000 vol- 
umes." This collection will be preserved 
in a special alcove in the magnificent new. 
library building now being erected, and 
will be known as the Senator Willey 
memorial library. This library includes 
the books collected by the eminent 
scholar and statesman during his long life 
of more than eighty years. It is a mis- 
cellaneous library of particular value for 
reference and consultation. The 
Woman’s College of Baltimore and other 
institutions of learning have made vari- 
ous attempts to secure the Senator Wuiley 
library, but as he and his children were 
warmly attached to West Virginia Uni- 
versity, they were not willing that the 
books should leave Morgantown.  Profes- 
sor W. P. Willey of the Law College of the 
university is a son of the late Senator 
Willey, and to him and the other children 
and heirs the university is indebted for 


Always seeks to find some expression 
for itself, and weneesy gratitude will not 
keep silence. Cynical people sometimes 
_say Why do women write these testimo- 
nials to the value of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription? The 
answer can be 
put in one word, 
Gratitude. When, 
after years of 
agony a woman is 
freed from pain, 
when the weak 
woman is made 
strong and the 
sick woman well, 
the natural im- 
pulse is to write a 
word of grateful 
thanks for the 
medicine which 
caused the cure. 
Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription 
cures diseases 
culiar towomen, 
t establishes regu- 
larity, stops weak- 
ening drains, heals 
inflammation and 
ulceration and 
cures female 
weakness, 


“Having used Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription and ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery’ 

during the past year,” 
writes Mrs. Mattie Long, of Pfouts Valley, Pe 
Co., Pa. “I can truthfully recommend the medi- 
cines for all female weaknesses. I have used 
several bottles of ‘ Favorite Prescription’ which 
I consider a great blessing to weak women. I 
was so nervous and discouraged that I hardly 
knew what to do. Your kind advice for home 
treatment helped me wonderfully. Thanks to 
Dr. Pierce.” 

Doctor Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure 
biliousness, and sick headache. They 
should be used in connection with 
“Favorite Prescription,” whenever the 


use of a laxative is indicated. 
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this princely gift. The university feels 
that such a gift is worth immeasurably 
more than its mere money value. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 
CINCINNATI. The’ re-election of 


Superintendent Richard Boone for a term 
of two years by the Cincinnati board of 
education was a handsome compliment, in 
spite of the opposition that had mani- 
fested itself. The opposition was not due 
to any objection to Dr. Boone as an edu- 
sator, but because he could not be 
manipulated. The schools unuer his 
regime are no doubt being rapidly im- 
proved, and if he is given proper support, 
and latitude, and time, he will work out a 
system superior to any yet ever intro- 
duced. The progress of the year past is 
evidenced in the increased attendance, in 
the number of conferences of teachers and 
superintendents, and the almost universal 
co-operation of all in the advancement of 
the schools’ interests. There is also a 
striking activity among the teachers for 
self-improvement. From six to ten 
Round Tables for study have been carried 
on during the year. The university open 
classes have given the teachers oppor- 
tunity, and the reading courses have all 
been well attended.——The union board is 
considering the question of greater space 
for high schools. There is an urgent need 
for greater facilities and appliances, and 
all these questions will be settled as soon 
as the means are provided.——The total 
enrollment of pupils this year was 44,421. 
The number of teachers employed, 948. 
The enrollment in the night schools was 
1,596.——Professor George W. Harper has 
published a little handbook on mineralogy 
for beginners. It is a condensation of a 
long expeience and study of tne rocks of 
this and other neighborhoods, and will be 
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of great value to lovers of nature. Since 
his retirement, Professor Harper has de- 
voted himself to the classification of his 
collections, and also adding to them and 
the preparation of some text-books for 
students.—_-—The American boy battle- 
ship fund is a serious question, and bius 
fair to become a troublesome one. It is 
something of a white elephant on the 
hands of the committee. Congressman 
Bromwell was consulted, and he advised 
that the amount be turned over to the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ home at Washing- 
ton, but there seems to be an obstacle in 
the motive. When they started out to 
raise the fund, it was to be collected for 


* no other purpose but the battleship, and 


how they can obviate this is to be a mat- 
ter of discussion at some future date,—— 
The union board has resolved to have a 
special institute hereafter for the high 
school teachers.——Professor Junkerman, 
ihe venerable music instructor, retired 
last year, was given a monster benefit re- 
ception, and its proceeds amounted to 
nearly $1,000. He was given the check, 
and with the gift went the affection and 
"everence and hearty good wishes of the 
hundreds in attendance.——The teachers’ 
pension list is growing; nine more were 
entered this year. Eivery pensioner pays 
back to the fund twenty per cent. ‘whe 
law says no teacher can reap any benefit 
until she has paid in $600. It is stipulated 
that the teacher may become a pensioner 
and pay this $600 in twenty per cent. an- 
nual installments out of the money re- 
ceived. Every school teacher now pays 
$20 annually into this fund, and as there 
are nearly a thousand teachers, the reve- 
nue from this source, exclusive of the in- 
terest, amounts to nearly $20,000, The 
fund is ample for some time to come.—— 
The technical schools will stay in Music 
hall and not become a part of the public 
school] system this year. There were eigh- 
teen graduates at the commencement this 
week. It is hoped in the near future the 
technical and also the kindergarten 
schools will be under the public schoo) 
management.——There was a wholesale 
dismissal at the last meeting of the board 
of education this week. Five principals 
and a long list of transfers and removals 
were handed in by the superintendent and 
approved by the board. Three of the 
principals will fight, and are backed by 
their district. Principal Oyler, although 
he has taught forty-seven years, is still 
wanted by the people in his district, and 
a petition signed by 1,500 in his ward was 
presented to the board at their meeting, 
but it was not moved from their decision. 
The principals will seek recourse through 
the law, which reads that teachers can- 
not be removed, after having taught seven 
years, without cause. Superintendent 
Boone has stirred up conditions generally, 
taking up old plants and transplanting in 
Sther soil, which is not meeting favor 
with the people. His idea seems to be all 
right, and is concurred in by the board. 
He believes that principals, even though 
able and efficient, might do better work 
under new conditions. The new school 
course is also being reviewed with care, 
and it was discussed this week in the prin- 
cipals’ meeting behind closed doors, and 
the opinions of those attending were not 
given out.——There will be a _ general 
vverhauling of the schools during vaca- 
tion. A number of defects were recently 
published in a daily paper, and the public 
in general were so concerned that they 
must be remedied. The new schoolhouses 
will be opened, and it is stated that a new 
high school is to be built this year. The 
high schools are too crowded for comfort 
or health. The districts have been sub- 
divided, to make a more even distribution. 


CLEVELAND. Among the honorary 
degrees conferred at the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of Western Reserve University 
were those of LL.D. on Professor J. H. 
Wright, dean of the Harvard graduate 
school, and of D. D. on Professor John 
Winthrop Platner of the Harvard divinity 
school. For the first time in the history 
of the Western Reserve University, all 
degrees were conferred in English. 
Among the honorary degrees conferred 
were those of LI.D. on Jacob Chamber- 
lain, the great missionary scholar of 
India, a graduate of Western Reserve, and 
on President Cady Staley of the neigh- 
boring Case School of Applied Science, 
and D. D, on Professor H. C. King of 
Oberlin College. At the commencement 
of the College for Women and conferring 
of degrees, the address was delivered by 
Professor Bernadotte Perrin, LL.D.; sub- 
ject: “Images and Oracles of God.” Pro- 


WANTED.—Men and women who want 
to make money and have money to save 
to sell Dr. White’s Electric Comb. It 
saves hair and makes hair grow, It en- 
ables agents to get rich. Patented Feb- 
ruary 2, 1899. Send 50 cents for one. D. 
N. Rose, general manager, Decatur, IIl. 
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fessor Burrell of the Harvard medical 
school gave the address at the formal 
opening of the laboratory of clinical mi- 
croscopy and clinical medicine. Ait the ex- 
ercises in commemoration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the foundation of 
Western Reserve College, and of Adelbert 
College of Western Reserve University, 
150 degrees were conferred. The address 
was by Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D., ’69. At 
the tent, Adelbert campus, dinner ad- 


dresses were delivered by alumni and rep- © 


resentatives of other colleges and univer- 
sities. Senator Mark A. Hanna repre- 
sented the nation; Governor G, K. Nash 
represented the state; Mayor Tom Ll. 
jdeueen represented the city; Professor 
B. Perrin, for ten years a teacher in West- 
ern Reserve University, represented Yale; 
Professor J. H. Wright represented Har- 
vard; Professor G. T. Todd, a graduate of 
Western Reserve University, in behalf of 
donor and benefactors; and many others. 
It has been a very great and impressive 
commencement and seventy-fifth anniver- 


sary. 
MINNESOTA. 

The closing weeks of the educational in- 
stitutions of Moorhead afford many pleas- 
ant occasions. May 30-31 the high school 
held its commencement exercises. Hon. 
Moses E. Clapp, senator from Minnesota, 
gave a powerful and eloquent address to 
the class. 

June 3-7 the normal school enjoyed the 
various functions pertaining to com- 
mencement, and Concordia College will 
continue the attractions for another week. 

Superintendent Pete Ross of Morris 
leaves the profession to engage in busi- 
ness for himself. Mr, Ross is a good edu- 
cator, and it is a pity to lose him. ‘ 

Superintendent Selleck, formerly of 
Austin, goes to Crookston, and ex-Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Nelson succeeds him. 

The University of Minnesota holds its 
annual summer session during July and 
August. A large school is expected. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Oleson has made his appointments for the 
summer schools and institutes. There are 
more than the usual number to be held 
this year. 

Fergus Falls high and Moorhead normai 
indulged in a debate on the ship-subsidy 
bill. Fergus Falls won the honors. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Alison has just recovered from a 
critical illness. 


PACIFIC STATES, 


COLORADO. 

DENVER. The graduating exercises of 
the various high schools occurred on 
Thursday, June 7, There were 302 gradu- 
ates, the number from each being: East 
Denver high school, 125; manual training 
high school, 62; West Denver high school, 
63; North Denver high school, 48; South 
Denver high school, 4. The total enroll- 
ment of the high schools for the year just 
closed exceeds 2,300. 

FORT COLLINS. The eighteenth an- 
nual commencement of the State Agricul- 
tural College occurred June 6. Twenty- 
three graduates of the regular college 
course received the degree B. S., and eight 
diplomas of the commercial course. On 
the same day occurred the graduating ex- 
ercises of the city high school, at which 
time a large class was graduated. 

BOULDER. Miss Margaret E. Stratton, 
a graduate of Oberlin, and for some time 
dean of Wellesley, was elected dean of the 
woman’s department of the University of 
Colorado May 30. The graduating class 
of the University of Colorado presented 
Shakespeare’s “Much Ado About 
Nothing” on the college campus June 6. 
The graduating exercises of the university 
were held on the ninth. There were 74 
graduates; 54 from the department of lib- 
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eral arts, 8 from the medical department, 
and 12 from the law department. There 
were over 60 graduates of the preparatory 
department, 

GREELEY. The graduating class of 
the state normal school numbered 63; the 
high school class, 35. 

Among the winners of scholarships at 
Columbia University for the ensuing year, 
announced May 30, are three Colorado stu- 


dents: President’s university scholarship, 
Charles Brooken, Colorado Springs, 
zoology; university scholarship, Edward 


Blake Hood, Colorado Springs, zoology; 
Elmer E. Jones, Boulder, physiology. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Much interest is being manifested in the 
“consolidation of rural schools” in our 
state. Superintendent Tronslin of Walsh 
county has brought the question before 
his school officers frequently in the last 
year, giving them all the literature and 
information available on the subject, until 
there is now a very strong sentiment fav- 
oring it. He will be pleased to receive 
communications on this topic from any 
who have tried the plar. Rural school 
examinations are now in force, and the 
pupil has an aim even in these schools. 
Our rural schools are now carefully 
graded, and the state sends out examina- 
tion questions through each county super- 


. intendent, who, in turn, sends to teachers 


who conduct the examinations, except the 
final, which is conducted by the county 
superintendent, who issues a common 
school diploma to all who pass. The 
teachers’ examinations are conducted as 
formerly, but the answers are sent in to 
the state examining board for marking. 
Marks are returned to county superin- 
tendents, who issue certificates on these 
markings. The examining board should 
go a step further and issue certificates 
good for any county in the state. The 
chances for political favoritism are thus 
greatly reduced. Much interest is taken 
in school libraries and schoolroom decora- 
tions in our state. State Superintendent 
Joe Devine is a favorite with our teach- 
ers, and a very able lecturer. 


IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


CANADA, 

TORONTO. It is understood that the 
negotiations between the medical faculties 
of Toronto and Trinity Universities, with 
a view to amalgamation, have fallen 
through, owing, it is said, to the opposi- 
tion of two or three members of Trinity 
faculty, a nem-con. vote of the faculty 
being required on such questions. 

MONTREAL. The McGill normal 
school held its “open day” on April 4. 
All the morning classes went through 
their usual work, but visitors were al- 
lowed to visit wheresoever they pleased. 
In the afternoon the manual training 
classrooms were thrown open to the pub- 
lic. The boys were busy with their sloyd, 
and the girls with wood-carving, model- 
ing, sewing, etc., whilst the cooking class 
of the senior girls prepared a dainty 
luncheon for the visitors. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 
Born a Stave—Now Aa MASTER OF 
ENGLISH. 


“Up from Slavery—An Autobiography.” 
New York City: Doubleday & Page. 


Booker T. Washington’s book is the 
most interesting human document which 
has lately appeared. He is himself not 
only the most representative man of his 
race, but is, at the same time, one of the 
most representative Americans of the 
‘ime. 

Mr. Washington is by profession an 
educator, he is eminently a national edu- 
ecator. His educational influence among 
the white people of the North and the 
South alike is quite as important as that 
among the colored people. By his per- 
sonal character and genius, as also’ by 
what he has actually done, he has gained 
the attention of the whole country, and he 
is using this advantage to good purpose in 


«saying in a most convincing and persua- 


sive way some things which the people of 
both the great sections of the country 
aeed to take to heart, ‘ 
As a piece of literature nothing better 
has lately appeared. More effective use 
>f the simplest and purest English it will 
aot be easy to find. 
Mr. Washington was born on a slave 
plantation in Virginia, He is not quite 
sure, he says, of the exact place or date, 
but suspects it must have been somewhere 
and at some time. As near as he can 
make out, it was near a crossroads post- 
office called Hale’s Ford, in 1858 or 1859. 
His life had its beginning in the midst of 
the most miserable, desolate, and dis- 


couraging surroundings. It was in a typi- 
cal log cabin about 14x16 feet square, 
where he lived with his mother, a brother, 
and a sister. Of his ancestors he knows 
nothing. He does not know his father’s 
name, He has heard that he was 
a white man who lived on a near-by plan- 
tation. Whoever he was, he never heard 
of his taking the least interest in him. 
His mother was the plantation cook, and 
her cabin was the kitchen for che planta- 
tion. The room had no window. It had 
a “cat-hole,’”’ however; but the need of 
that was not clear, as there were at least 
a half a dozen. other openings which 
might have accommodated the cat. There 
was no stove, only a fireplace and an 
earthen floor. There was no bed, only a 
bundle of rags on which the children 
slept. 

The first notion he obtained of the pos- 
sibility of freedom was early one morning, 
when he was awakened by his mother 
kneeling over her children and fervently 
praying that Lincoln and his army might 
be successful, and that one day she and 
her childrén might be free. ‘‘When per- 
sons, ask me how, in the midst of what 
sometimes seems hopelessly discouraging 
conditions, I can have such faith in the 
future of my race in this country, I remind 
them of the wilderness through which and 
out of which a good Providence has al- 
ready led us.” 

Young Booker never thought of having 
any surname until after freedom had 
come to the slaves with its seal of man- 
hood, Then, at the first school to which 
he went, having to give some name, he 
shrewdly and strikingly, like himself, 
chose the best one he knew of—Wash- 
ington. 

Of his pathetic, passionate desire to 
learn to read, of his perfect readiness to 
do and to endure any hardship in the 
achievement of his purpose, how he 
worked in a coal mine and studied even- 
ings; how he went to work for the wife of 
Governor Ruffner in West Virginia for $5 
a month, trom the first showing her that 
he could be perfectly trusted, and that she 
could not be too exacting tnat he should 
do every task in the best way; how he 
chanced to overhear in the mine two men 
talking about a certain school for negroes 
at Hampton, and how his heart was fired 
with the ambition to get there; of the 
lad’s lonely, venturesome journey of 500 
miles, and his arrival there with just fifty 
cents left; the first thing given him to do 
at the Hampton school, and the way he 
did it—sweeping and dusting that school- 
room till no corner of the floor or bit of 
furniture escaped his dusting four times 
over; the sense of victory and thrill of 
hope when assured “that would do’; how 
he worked his way, working in the day- 
time and studying nights; the completion 
at last of the long course at the Hampton 
Institute, and then the undertaking to do 
something for his race; the founding of 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, which has now grown to such vast 
proportions and become one of the best 
known educational institutions in the 
country—the wonderfully well-told ac- 
2ount of all this makes one of the most 
fascinating and instructive life-stories in 
modern history.—Chicago Post. 


APPEARANCES ARE DECEPTIVE. 


I’ve allus notissed, fellers, 
Hit’s a risky thing to do 
To kalkalate accordin’ 
To how things looks to you. 
The man ’at talks the nicest 
Don’t hep you up the hill; 
The one ’at prays the loudest 
Don’t allus pay his bill. 
Sometimes the biggest fishes 
Bites the smallest kinds o’ baits; 
An’ mighty ugly wimmin 
Can make the best o’ mates. 
The smartest lookin’ feller 
May be a regular fool. 
You’re allus kicked the highest 
By the meekest lookin’ mule. 
—Lee County Herald. 


WHY DO YOU TRY 


To keep your eyeglasses clean with 

sweaty handkerchief, or) 
anything you can lay your 
hands on, when you can | 
have one of these beauti- | 
right into your hands b “ - 

mail, postpaid, for only The “ LITTLE,GEM” 
25 CTS., stamps or cur-| Eyeglass Cleaner, 
rency. Agents Wanted. | Sampleand terms, 25 cts. 


J. J. YOUNGJOHN, M’f’r, 293 Congress St., Boston, 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


The Y. P. S. C. E. originated in Port- 
land, Me., twenty years ago last month. 
The constitution, which was at first struck 
off on a hectograph pad for the members 
of that little society, has now had 20,0v0,- 
000 copies printed, while of the pledge 
more than 100,000,000 have been printed 
in sixty languages. More than 10,000,000 


young people have been enrolled in its 
membership. 

These figures are so stupenaous as to 
make any attempt to magnify them futile. 
Sixty languages, 10,000,000 members, iv,- 


. 000,000 copies of the constitution, 100,000,- 


000 copies of the pledge are absolutely be- 
yond visualizing, in the fad educational 
phrase of the day. 

Its service to the church, vo religion, to 
evangelical Christianity, to Christian 
unity, to missionary zeal and intelligence, 
and to civic virtue is equally beyond 
ee conception, not to speak of expres- 
sion. 

But there is a feature of the work of the 
Y. P. 8. C. E. to which attention has not 
been called. Its work is chiefly with 
young people just after they leave school. 
This is the danger point, intellectually 
and morally, with young people. For a 
period varying from eight to twelve years 
these young people have been in school 
under intellectual and, more or less defi- 
nitely, moral guidance. Comparatively 
few young people go wrong intellectually 
or morally while in school. They are, in 
a general way, safe, because they are told 
what to do and when to do it, but, upon 
leaving school, these conditions change, 
guidance and direction cease. 

While adequate facts are not attainable, 
still the indications are sufficient to jus- 
tify the claim that the current of thought 
and activity of the world has been mate- 
rially affected by the organization of this 
society. There is no question regarding 
its effect upon the 10,000,000 members, but 
it has not ended there. Each of these has 
been a positive, courageous, discreet force 
for all good. There has been no uncer- 
tainty as to the attitude of the society or 
its members on any social, civic, or re- 
ligious question. It has always been posi- 
tive. The society and its members have 
the courage of their convictions in public 
and private. Discretion without conser- 
vatism, enthusiasm without radicalism, 
have been as natural as breathing. 

No pen or voice can portray what it has 
meant to the world, and especially to 
America, to have such an atmosphere into 
which the children of the schools could 
develop into young people of the com- 
munity. 

Where is there a name that has signified 
so much religiously, morally, and educa- 
tionally in the last quarter of a century as 
that of Dr. Francis E, Clark? 


DEAD FOLKS’ HAIR. 

You can buy it. They make wigs out 
of it; but why wait until you are forced 
to wear it? Use Dr. White’s Electric 
Comb and have live hair; your own hair, 
glossy and luxuriant, and free from dan- 
druff. Sample, 50 cents. D. N. Rose, 
general manager, Decatur, Ill. 


The record of the woman visitor who 
keeps her host meeting trains for a week 
before she arrives has been beaten by 
peace in the South African affair.— 


Atchison Globe. 


PERSONAL FORCE | 


“The velvet hand in the iron glove.” 


Our two courses in Psycho- physics develop a high degr 
Magnetism, ‘that subtle power so essential to Success in business, 


all social relationships. 


ee of Personal Force and 
in a profession, and in 


A knowledge of Psycho-physics also results in self-control, mental poise, mastery of de- 
tail, and reflects strongly upon health and happiness. 

Correspondence classes and private instruction. Lectures published in the Boston Times. 
Register in advance class for attendance. Send or call for terms. 


THE FROEBEL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Epwin C. MERRILL, President. 


32 Pierce Building, 
Copley Square. 
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Every Article needed in any department of 
School Work. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
hm | authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorship-, and important college news. 


Dr. John H. Latane has been awarded 
the John Marshall prize for 1891 at Johns 
Hopkins University for his work on “The 
Diplomatic Relations of the United States 
and Spanish America.” 

Newton Greene, for the trustees of 
Newton Theological Institution, an- 
nounces that $83,579 of the $150,000 neces- 
sary to meet the offer made by John D. 
Rockefeller has been raised. This 
amount will be duplicated by Mr. Rocke- 
feller if the institution cannot secure an 
extension of time in which to raise the 
full amount. 

This commencement at Princeton com- 
pletes the thirteenth year of the admin- 
istration of President Patton. 

The question for debate in the contest 
in the Central Debating League between 
representatives of the University of 
Michigan and Northwestern University at 
Ann Arbor January 10, 1902, is: “Re- 
solved, that state boards should be ap- 
pointed to settle disputes between em- 
ployers and employees.” The subject for 
debate at the final contest to be held at 
Chicago April 4, 1902, is: “Resolved, that 
the best interests of the United States for- 
bid that we should permanently hold and 
govern the Philippines.” 

President Patton has announced that 
the authorities of Princeton University 
had received $50,000 for an endowment 
fund for the library, and $10,000 to estab- 
lish a fellowship in rhetoric. He also said 
$150,000 of the $200,000 necessary for the 
erection of a new gymnasium had been 
insured by the alumni. 

A gift of $100,000 from an anonymous 
donor to be devoted to the establishment 
of a chair at Columbia University for the 
study and teaching of the Chinese lan- 
guage has been announced by President 
Low. 

The following new appointments to the 
teaching corps of Vassar College have 
been announced: H. Heath Bawden, 
Ph.D., associate professor of philosophy, 
in place of Professor French, resigned; 
Gertrude Buck, Ph.D., is promoted from 
an instructorship, and becomes associate 

professor of English; Ida C. Thallow, A. 
B., Vassar, ’97, student in the American 
school at Athens, 1900-1901, is appointed 


instructor in Greek; Mercy Agnes Brann, + 


A. B., Colby University, 97, graduate stu- 
dent at Yale University, 1898-1901, is ap- 
pointed instructor in English; Gertrude 
Smith, A. B., Vassar, 97, graduate student 
at Vassar, 1900-1901, is appointed instruc- 
tor in mathematics; Clemence Hamilton, 
A. B., University of Michigan, 93, gradu- 
ate student at Radcliffe College, 1900-1901, 
is appointed instructor in Latin; Harriet 
Elizabeth Beard, A. B., Vassar, ’97, is ap- 
pointed instructor in French; Elizabeth 
Hatch Palmer, A. B., Wellesley, ’87, 
graduate student at Yale University, 1898- 
1900, and instructor in Greek at Vassar 
the past semester and the year previous, 
is appointed instructor in Latin; Alice S. 
Hussey, A. B., Vassar, 94, A. M., Univer- 
sity of Michigan, graduate student and 
assistant at the University of Michigan, is 
appointed instructor in English; Kristine 
Mann, A. B., Smith College, ’95, A. M., 
University of Michigan, 1901, graduate 
student, and assistant at the University 
of Michigan, 1900-1901, is appointed in- 
structor in English; Henrietta Struck is 
appointed instructor in German; Anna 
M. Gove, M. D., is appointed assistant in 
physiology. 


HAIR IN THE COMB. 

A bad sign. You are growing bald. 
Stop it now. Use Dr. White’s Electric 
Comb, and you will find no more comb- 
ings. Your hair will stay where it be- 
longs, Send 50 cents for one. D. N. 


Rose, general manager, Decatur, III. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


EFFORTS OF A COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT: 
R. F. ADKINS, or Tecumsen, NEs. 


County Superintendent R. F. Adkins of 
Tecumseh, Neb., on January 14, 1901, sent 
the following letter to every school board 
member in his county:— 


I wish now to bring the subject of 
school libraries before you, in order that 
a library may be procured for your 
school, or, if your district has one, that 
more books may be added to it. 

It cannot be too strongly stated that a 
school library is not a “fad,” neither is 
it a luxury, it is a necessity. Its value 
ean hardly be over-estimated. 

An education does not consist in a few 
cold facts learned from _ text-books. 
These of course are necessary, but they 
do not constitute the best part of one’s 
education. 

Most children like to read, and the ideal 
plen is for each family to have its own li- 
brary, but as few do have one, then the 
next best thing is a library for the school. 

The books are not intended to be read 
during school hours, but are to be taken 
home and read-—parents and older chil- 
dren are thus afforded an opportunity to 
read if they so desire. 

A library of good books supplements 
the regular work of the school, adds new 
life and interest to the pupil’s work, fur- 
nishes the best means for profitably em- 
ploying leisure time, while adding much 
to the child’s fund of knowledge. 

Parents should be as much interested 
in the kind of books their children read 
as in the kind of company they keep, for, 
outside of parental influence, there is 
nothing perhaps which has more to do 
with shaping the character and fortunes 
of a child than his reading and compan- 
ions. And if our schools do no more 
than to lead the children to become good 
readers, lovers of good literature—then 
they will have fulfilled at least half their 
mission. 

In good books the child meets and as- 
sociates with the grand and noble men 
and women of all ages, and as he studies 
the character and deeds of such persons 
his own life must take on some of their 
noble qualities. 

As to methods for securing libraries: 
Many teachers have given entertainments 
of various kinds to raise a library fund, 
and others will do so if properly encour- 
uged by the school board. + 


I would suggest first that the school 
board appropriate a small sum, at least 
$10, to start the library, or, if your 
teacher will give an entertainment of 
some kind to raise a library fund, then 
the board should appropriate at least as 
much as the teacher raises. 

By working in harmony, there is no 
reason why every school in the country 
may not have a library within the next 
month. 

If your teacher thinks she has not time 
to prepare for an entertainment, then 
purchase a small library, and add to it as 
your funds will permit. 

You will find the money thus invested 
will yield a hundred fold greater benefits 
than if it had been invested in high- 
priced charts, blocks, ete., which are but 
rarely used. 

Aside from a good teacher and good 
text-books, a school library and a good 
dictionary are indispensable. 

Do not select trashy books, or books 
with poor paper, print, or binding—such 
books are dear at any price. 

In my office you may see samples of 
many excellent library books, and, by ex- 
amining these, you will be in a better 
position to make good selections. 

The publishers are now putting out 
many excellent books at very low prices— 
thirty or more good books may be bought 
for $10. 

At the same time Mr. Adkins sent the 
following to every teacher in _ the 
county :— 

I have sent to the school directors of the 
various districts a circular letter urging 
them to assist in purchasing school li- 
braries. 

The success of the plan may depend 
largely upon the interest you take in the 
matter, hence I urge you to push the sub- 
ject with all your energy. 

You can do nothing, outside your regu- 
lar teaching, that will result in more 
benefit to your pupils than securing for 
them good reading matter. Talk it over 
with your pupils, 

Get the school board to lend their as- 
sistance, and success will be certain to fol- 
low. Of course, it will take some extra 
work on your part, but the results will be 
satisfactory, I assure you. 

I shall be pleased to render you any as- 
sistance in my power. 


TAYLOR AT MILLIKEN. 


Dr. A. R. Taylor, who has made the Em- 
poria (Kan,) normal school cne cf the best 
in the land, has resigned to accept the 
presidency of the new Milliken University 
at Decatur, Ill. This university has re- 
cently received a new endowment of 
$1,000,000 from James Milliken of De- 
catur. Dr. Taylor is in every way one of 


the foremost school men of America, and, 
much as his loss to Kansas is to be re- 
gretted, his accession to the ranks of col- 
lege presidents is to be appreciated. 


PAN-AMERICAN HINT. 


QUICK AND INEX!I ENSIVE METHOD. 


The great Pan-American exposition has 
realized fully the expectations of the man- 
agers, while the great public is more than 
pleased with the artistic and inventive 
displays provided. 

The creative genius apparent in the 
architecture of the many buildings is 
without equal, and the effects obtained 
through the marvelous color decorations 
are simply astounding. The landscape 
work has devolved the grounds into a per- 
fect paradise. The exhibits are a chosen 
lot, and far superior in comparison are 
they to those of all other expositions. 

Buffalo as a city is a most delightful 
place, and excursions can be made in 
every direction to localities intensely in- 
teresting, but the greatest attraction, save 
the exposition, is Niagara Falls, which is 
truly one of the marvels of the wor-d, 
The Boston & Maine railroad is making 
every inducement possible for the benefit 
of the tourist to Buffalo fronf New Eng- 
land. ‘The rates are the lowest—the 
routes most numerous—line the most di- 
rect, and its trains without question the 
best equipped of any from Boston. The 
general passenger department of the Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad, Boston, will, upon 
application, send you a Pan-American 
folder, which is replete in information of 
service, and is yours for the asking, 


THE OLIVETTE AS FLEET-FOOTED 
AS EVER. 


The Olivette, of the Plant line, surprised 
everybody by coming into Boston Thurs- 
day ahead of time, notwithstanding she 
left Halifax three-quarters of an hour 
late. Passengers were ccming ash:re half 


an hour before she was scheduled to ar- 
rive. This ship was always no‘ed for her 
speed, and in being rebuilt seems to have 


lost none of her old-time vigor. She is 
planned very much like the Grand 
Duchess, with the exception that her 


staterooms and dining saloon are above 
the water line, and all have windows in- 
stead of portholes. She leaves Boston 
every Thursday for Halifax, Hawkesbury 
and Charlottetown. ‘ 


JEWETT AND LASELL. 


George F. Jewett, who has made the 
Rayan school, Youngstown, O., one of the 
best preparatory schools west of the Alle- 
ghenies, fitting more boys to take the 
Harvard examinations in the past ten 
years than any other school in all the 
West, has accepted the vice-principalship 
of Lasell Seminary. This is a new posi- 
tion, created for Mr. Jewett, one which is 
currently reported to be the best prepara- 
tory school position in New England. 

Lasell is by far the most attractive and 
prosperous seminary in New England, and 
the equal of anything in the entire coun- 
try. Dr. C. C. Bragdon, who has made it 
what it is, is reported as desirous of get- 
ting some relief from the care for the de- 
tails of administration, which he can do 
with a man of Mr. Jewett’s experience and 
ability as vice-principal. 


CARNEGIE'S BENEFACTIONS. 


The mayor of Syracuse gives this ac- 
count of the way Andrew Carnegie re- 
ceived him when he went there for money 
for a library, They had been trying to 
raise money by private subscription, and 
it was a failure. In despair, the mayor 
called upon Mr. Carnegie in New York 
City. This is his account of it:— 


“There must have been half a hundred 
beggars like myself lined up in front of 
Mr. Carnegie’s house, at No. 5 West Fifty- 
first street, when I got there yesterday 
morning,” he said. “In the house there 
were half a hundred more. Everybody 
seemed to be a beggar for some cause or 
charity. 

“I took my place in line with the rest, 
and was soon ushered into Mr. Carnegie’s 
presence. I have never seen a man de- 
spatch business as he despatches it. He 
knew what my mission was before I had 
time to tell him, Then he asked me if the 
appropriation from the city had been se- 
cured to support the library in case one 
was built. I told him that it had been ar- 
ranged. 

“All right,’ he said; ‘begin your build- 
ing. I'll give you $200,000,’ and he waved 
his hand. Then he stopped a second, 
again waved his hand, and said: — 

“*You had better mdxe it $60,000 more. 
Two hundred and sixty thousand dollars 
ought to build your city a library of which 
~~ need not be ashamed. Good morn- 
ng.’ 

“That’s the way the money was given 
to us for the library. If we could put up 
the building with the same despatch, the 
library would be fitted up and in use by 
this time, 

“We will begin on it at once. We have 
a site worth $40,000 on which the oid li- 
brary now stands, and we will buy ad- 
joining property worth that much more, 
which will give us a site suitable to ac- 
commodate the building which will be 
erected by Mr. Carnegie.” 


WANTED.—Men and women who look 
young to sell Dr. White’s Electric Comb 
to men and women who want to look 
young. It never fails to interest, and 
never fails to cure dandruff and hair fall- 
ing out. That is why our agents grow 
rich. Sample, 50 cents. D. N. Rose, gen- 
eral manager, Decatur, III. 


Shorthand for High Schools 


QUICKLY LEARNED 


EASILY READ 


RAPIDLY WRITTEN 


New Presentation of Benn Pitman Phonography 


25 PER CENT. TIME SAVED 


over the ordinary Shorthand Course, by 
Studying the WORD METHOD as given in 


Barnes’ Shorthand for High Schools 


The Best for Court, Convention, or Amanuensis Reporting. 
Stenographers can read and transcr.be each other’s notes. 


Albany, N. Y. 


Passaic, N. J. 


Price, $1.25 


‘ ” 
‘* Worthy of general use.” — William J. Milne, Pres. of New York State Normal College, 


1 read and wr ite 81x systems of shor thand bu ve yet to see the wot k on shor thand that can 
compare with vour Shorthand for High Schools, > M. w hitmore, Whitemore Com, School 


| ARTHUR J. BARNES, Publisher, Century Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Moths and Butterflies..........00...sccccccccccccccce Dickerson Ginn & Co., Boston. $2 50 
Substitutes for the Saloon...............cccceecececs Calkins Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, 1.30 
Content in a Garden,.......... Wheeler “ 1,37 
The Second Book of see. Miller “ “ “ 1.12 
A History of the United States.................--08+ Thomas D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 1.00 
Michelet’s Extraits de L’ Histoire de France........ Wright (Ed.) bi .30 
Musset’s Trois Comedies, McKenzie (Ed.}** 30 
The Sy ks kis os Wood Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1125 
Foundation Lessons in Woodley The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 
The New Basis of Redway “ “ “ 1,00 
Britain’s Title in South Cappon “ 2.00 
Comstock D, Appleton & Co., New York. 1,75 
Annual Cyclopedia, 1900........ — pe — 
school and College Mitchell Henry Holt&Co.. “ * 
The New secs cece Butterfield C, W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
— Frank F. Lovell Book Company, N Y. — 

A. G. FISHER, 

Formerly Manager for E. O. Fisk & Co., 4 
Boston Office. 
TEACHERS’ 

4 
25 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Rooms 317--319. 


Ixent Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


Has some very desirable openings 
tor first-class teachers. | 


Address, with stamp, for full NT wan’ 
A. R. KENT, Manager. 


The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


I. S. PRICE. MANAGER. 
CHAS. C, PRICE, GEN’L AGT. | 


86 Weybosset St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Offices : { cor Main St., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tel. 563 Providence, R. I. ; 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 


“LIGHTS ALONG THE SHORE.” 

The Plant line has issued an interesting 
booklet, entitled “Lights Along the 
Shore.” It gives a description of their 
trips, illustrated by half-tones of the prin- 
cipal lighthouses, also illustrated articles 
on Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, and Newfoundland, giving 
information which every vacationist is 
looking for about this time. The colored 
map in this book is particularly desirable. 
Copies may be had at the city ticket office, 
290 Washington street, at the wharf 
office, or they will be mailed, on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp, by J. A. Flanders, 
passenger agent, 20 Atlantic avenue, Bos- 
ton. 


A NEW ENGLAND TRI1O. 

For years New England north from Bos- 
ton has been frequented by the vacation- 
ist and health seeker. The first and most 
important feature which has made the re- 
gion famous is the health-giving atmo- 
sphere; and this, with delightful scenic 
surroundings, comfortable abiding places, 
an abundance of methods for diversion, 
coupled with unexcelled traveling facili- 
ties, suffice to make the territory a most 
superior and much-sought outing place. 

Northern New England is really divided 
into three principal resort regions, viz., 
mountains, seashore, and lakes; and for 
six cents in stamps the general passenger 
and ticket agent of the Boston & Maine 
system, Boston, will send you a trio of 
booklets, known as “Among the Moun- 
tains,” ‘Lakes and Streams,” and “All 
Along Shore,” and with them you will get 
a tour book which is overflowing with in- 
formation of benefit to travelers in Maine, 
New Hampshire, and. Vermont. This 
company issues a variety of illustrated 
descriptive books, which are listed in a 
readable index, and if you want to know 
=_— them, drop a postal to the above ad- 
aress, 


TEACHERS’ HEADQUARTERS AT 
PAN-AMERICAN, 


Albert E. Swift, the energetic leader of 
the business men’s arrangements for the 
entertainment of teachers, has opened 
headquarters for teachers and school offi- 
cers on the ground floor of Johnstown 
Flood pbuilding on the Pan-American 
grounds. There is a register for teach- 
ers to sign and give their boarding place 
in Buffalo, also free stationery and a wel- 
come to the opportunities of tne cosy lit- 
tle room on the ground floor. 


Cook (severely)—‘‘Yes, ma’am! I’m 
going. And I can’t give you a recom- 
mendation with the ladies of my profes- 
sion. Though I will be saying that Mr. 
Sharpe is a gintleman second to none,” 

Mrs, Sharpe (meekly)—‘“Thanks, Brid- 
get. Perhaps that will do,’”—Harper’s 
Bazar, 


MY LADY’S TOILET. 

Is incomplete without the daily use of 
Dr. White’s Electric Comb, No more hair 
falling out, dandruff, or headache. Thou- 
sands of testimonials, but what you want 
is the comb. Send 50 cents for it. Sold 
on a written guarantee, D. N. Rose, gen- 
eral manager, Decatur, III. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 

Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
railway say the name Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park is one to conjure with, thus 
unwittingly bearing witness to the won- 
ders of that wonderful wonderland, 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as, for 
example, $59 from Chicago, including re- 
turn via Portland and N. P. R. Go and 
see for yourself California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Montana, the cities of Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Helena, Butte, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, and the 
Superiors, and, last, but not least, Yellow- 
stone National Park. If you will send to 
Charles S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., or C. B. 
Foster, 279 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., for an Epworth League map 
folder, you will see the necessity of buy- 
ing your tickets for return via the N. P. 
R., as no other line can offer you all of 
these attractions, or more than a fraction 
thereof. We have the only rail line to 
the park, j6—4t 


VARIETIES. 

A Sunday school teacher, wishing to 
impress an important truth, asked the 
solemn question:— 

“Ruth, which would you rather be, a 
Pharisee or a publican?” 

Without the slightest hesitation, the 
would-be voter replied: — 

“Why, a Republican, of course.” 

No doubt Ruth was gratified with the 
result of the election. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates: the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

Father (meaningly)—‘‘Who is the lazi- 
est boy in your class, Tommy?” 

Tommy—‘I don’t know, pa.” 

Father—“I should think you should 
know. When all the others are industri- 
ously studying or writing their lessons, 
who is it who sits idly in his seat, and 
watches the rest, instead of working him- 
self?’ 

Tommy—"The teacher,” 


thirty-nine states and territories candidates from this ncy have been placed since Janu 1 

IN This is a rather remarkable record, but it only shows hewn wacdanes grows from its past, A om Al 
: r of the board of education in one of the new towns in the Indian territory wrote for a principal and 
— other teachers, saying he used to be upon the board of education in Salamanca, N. Y., and remem- 
A fill places there. A trustee in Montana, now a miner, was in his 

’ ther and placed by M4 he wants an important place filled. 
aturally,he sends to us when TH IRT Y -N IN E From Washington, 
daho, calls come to us because we have been successful before, and so our work grows every year. and is 

a r e country may register here, with a good deal of hope that we can 

give them not only the right work, but their choice of.... STATES 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE : ASSOCIATION 
Positions filled, 1000, | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


FOR SEPTEMBER: Primary and Grammar Grades, $450 to 


Teachers Wanted #900 ; High School, #500 to 1,800; Superintendents, $1,200 
to $3,500. Several good openings in State Normal Schools. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage-among the || Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, anal Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 

or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU anager. 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Soecixl advantages Courteous treatment, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


NEw YORK, 156 Fifth Ave. 
DENVER, 533 Cooper Bidg. 


BOSTON, 4 Ashburton Pl. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, 1505 Penn. Ave, - 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTE- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Corr nvited. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y, 


ence is 4 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
_Epwarp FIckETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency new 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and fainilies, Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Baus EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Des IowA» 


Winsh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


> in every part of the country. 
Teachers #115215 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. ¢ 


Pemberton Building, 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE |Kellogg’s Bureau 


of SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 
Established in 1889, 


Recommends superior teachers. 
Has filled hundreds of emer 
eartil 


Teachers Wanted Mo.” | New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St,, New York, 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
W please mention “Journal of Education,” 


| | 
| 
Agency. | ALVIN PRASE 
F 
- 
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HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
For the Little People. 


Arranged by M. E. Corrine, Teacher 
Training School, Providence, R. I. 


Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 


Pri 


little ones. 


FRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 


Selections for Memorizing. 


By 8. C. Peasopy. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A charming collecti »n of poems written to answet 
the needs found in the first two or three years o 
school life, especially the first. 

It was the ole of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS : 


‘For the Blackboard. 


Drawn by D. R. Avuespure, Author of 
‘* Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents. 

A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea,and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them, the right way will be chosen naturally. The 
drawings are so situple as to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms. Perspective has been 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, language, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 
Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morse, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
centseach. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 cents. 

These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with great care. There is a regular 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
ms tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
25 cents. 

Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Training in the schools, many of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 
lessons as to their application. 


Price, 


mary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 
Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres for $1.00. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exer- 
cises. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
thousand. Contains over 500 exercises adapted 


to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence, Edited 
by Seymour Eaton. Twenty-seventh thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a large variety 

of forms and exercises. 
By W. V. 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 
Wright, B. A. Thirteenth thousand. Contains 
near M 700 problems in act measurement 
suitable tor beginners, with answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Think 
ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thou- 
sand. Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 
with answers, for review work in the lower 
grammar grades. 
5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand. 
Contains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers. 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By 
W. H. Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 

ractical exercises, and is one of the most valua- 
ble works on composition ever written. 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
all grades will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a great need. 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 


Eaton and F. A. Blanchard. It is a novel book 


ona novel plan. The “ Afternoons” are nicely 
graded,and *he work is adapted to all classes 
of schools. 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 
raphy. By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of 
Geography will be delighted with this Manual. 
It is a book of Exercises,—not ordinary ques- 
tions,— such as will require original thinking on 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 


For the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 

By Wo. E. Suetpon, Rosa A. DuFFIELD, 

Mary Sitiuman, St. Joun Pear- 


son, and M. Paper. 76 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 


EXEROISES gn, AMERICAN FLAG. 


| Compiled by Warren Winturop. Paper. 
Price, 20 cents. 


‘These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON: 
30 Pemberton Square. 


Bradley’s Water Colors 


Box No. Al.—A large decorated box containing Y- pans of semi-moist colors, § 25 


six Standards, warm Gray, and cool 


Price. 

. A decorated box containing eight pans of semi- 
moist colors, six Standards and two Grays 
One brush, POT 


. A largeenameled box containing ten pans semi- 
moist colors, six Standards, Black, White, cool 
Gray,and Warm Gray, one brush, per box...... 


3. Same box as above, containing five pans semi- 
moisteolors. Red, two Yellows, Blue, and Gray, 
one brush, per DOX. ..... 


~ 


te 


ns semi-moist 
ray, one brush, 


. Enameled box containing four 
colors, Red, Yellow, Blue, and 


Send for complete circular of 
Address 
Dept. D, 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


11 East 16th St. 1333 Arch St. 


ray, one Brush, per box..... 
No. Price. 
5. Same as above, Red, two Yellows, and Blue, per 
6. A decorated box containing eight cakes of dry 
colors, six Standards and two Grays, one brush, 
7. A decorated box containing four large cakes of 
dry colors. Red, Yellow, Blue, and Gray, one 
. Same box as above. Red, two Yellows, and 
Blue, two brushes, per 
- Nine tubes moistcolors in strong paper box. 
Six Standards, warm (Gray, cool Gray, and 


- 


oe 


Material for Color Instruction. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
122 McAllister St. 


ATLANTA 
168 Peachtree St. 


The Audubon 
Bird Charts 


Two beautiful wall charts in 
color, mounted on rollers, 
with descriptive booklets. 
Especially prepared for the 
Audubon Society. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.30 each 


THE 


Prang Educational Co. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Publishers. BEEBE BEB SEB 


Price-List, 
Any _ Information. 


Weil, we don't know of any kind ot * effort,’’ .rom 

the schoolboy’s * recitation” or the schooigirl’s “ read- 

Bing.” and along through the whole schoo! and college 

career, down to the “response to toasts’’ at the last 
@ ‘class dinner,” that 1s not provided for among :— 


Have you got to 


PUBLISHING 


43-47 East 10th St., Commencement Parts, including etforta” for all 
COMPANY New York bed Playable Proms, For schooi and parlor. $150. . B 
College Men's Three-Minute Deelamations $1.00, 
EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, ine Declamation Book. Paper, Cloth, 50e. 
«++ Boston, Mass. Handy Preces to Speak . 108 on separate cards. Sic. 
f Contents” of any or all ot above free on re- 
if you ‘mention this ad. a 
BANGUAGES Self-Study, } HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
School Use, &c, gp 4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N.Y. City 


Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 


Cortina’s Method (complete) 

French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 

Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 
French sample, 8 lessons, 30 cts. 


10 Records, any language, $10 
1. VerBos ESPANOLES, Eng. equivalents, 75e. 
2. CoRTINA’S Span.-Eng. Diction’y, index, 25c. 
CORTINA SERIES, 


No. 
1. DESPUES DE LA LLUvra. annotated, Bo. would like to have a Specimen copy 
2. Ev INDIANO, Spanish and English, 3. i 

3. EL [NDIANO, Spanish, annotated, 400 of the paper sent to a friend can be 
4. AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English, 5c. . 

5. AMPARO, Spanish edition, annotated, 50c. accommodated by sending us, ona 
6. ELFINAL DE NORMA, annotatedin Eng., T5c. 

7. MODELOS PARA CARTAS, Span-Eng., —75c. postal card, the name and address to 
8. FORTUNA, 4 stories, annot’d in English, 35c. . 

9, TEMPRANO,YCONSOL, “ “ 35e which he would like the paper sent. 


Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 
R. D. CortinaAcademy of Languages, 44W, 34th St., N.Y, 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston 


SUMMER TOURS. 


SCHOOL OF EUROPEAN 
TRAVEL, STUDY, AND CONFERENCE. 


President: P. W. SEARCH, recently Supt. Schools, Holyoke, Mass. 


A year of Exceptional Opportunity — Educational Leadership — Party Limited — Four Sections — 
Health, Travel, Languages, History, Economics, Science, Art, and Recreation — A Special Section for 
Music Students — Rare Opportunity for Teachers to Study Schools — Terms Moderate — Time, 9 months 
and 5 months — SAIL SEp?. 5, 

For descriptive circular, address (until June 15) C. 8. CORNELL, HOLYOKE, MAss.; after June 15, 
address P. W. SEARCH, WoRrcESTER, MAss, 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Our regular long Summer Tour to Europe sails June 22d, and visits ENGLAND, 
HOLLAND, THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, PARIS, and LONDON. _— Shorter Tours 
eave July 3d and August 10th. Se d for illustrated circulars. 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Summer Schools. 


York 


SUMMER COURSES. 


Seventh Year: July 8 — August 16. 
Forty Courses 


Summer School For 
Nature Study. 


R. I, College of A. & M. Arts. 


JULY 5-20, 1901. 


Almost entirely out-of-door work. Excursions by 
| bicycle, carriage, and afoot, Special study of birds, 


their calls and songs; insects, injurious and bene- 
| and shrubs; with field work 
in physiography and common minerals, Board, $6 
Fourteen D ep artments, per week; tuition, $5 for two weeks’ course. Send 
University Heights combines the advantages for circular. Address 
of city and country. For ‘‘ Announcement,” SUMMER SCHOOL, R. I. 


address Marsuaty Brown, IN Hl 
University Heights, Ww S TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 
mar21-15t New York City. 20 Pemberton Sqnare, Boston, Mass. 


S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IW THE U.S. 

OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 

COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


e of Oratory. 

LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOOUTION A ORATORY IN AMERIOA, 

as a thorough anc ematic course of study, including a complete item oO 

Voice Culture, Natural Dandering, and the principles of the Philosophy of ae 

practical work in every department. red by the State. . 

gw Spring Term opens March 7, Address for Illustrated Catalogue 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest. 

Chickering Hall, Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


MARTHA 


ical Training and 
on. Scientific and 


We 


Wholesale Prices. 


supply all the Publishers’ School Books at Lowest 


Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing Net and 
Mailing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis on application to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 33-37 East 17th St., New York 
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